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BOYHOOD: 

A PLEA FOE CONTINUITY IN EDUCATION. 

BY 

ENNIS RICHMOND. 



''Clear, sensible and practical, and will open the eyes of mothers to 
some aspects of their young hopefuls that are generally hid from their 
ken." — Daily Chronicle. 

"All who have boys of their own to educate, or who are responsible for 
the education of other peoples', will find in this little book a great deal of 
good advice." — Glasgow Herald. 

"All parents who have boys at school should read it. Its manliness 
and straightforward truth win us at once to the author's standpoint"— 
Church Bells. 

"The chapters on Temper, Manners, Truth, Obedience, Punishments, 
are full of pregnant hints, especially for mothers. In the chapter on 
Cleanliness tne subject of sexual knowledge is treated with a healthy 
outspokenness for which we thank the author. " — JmvnuU of Educaiion. 

" This is a quiet, wise, plain, kindly and loving endeavour to induce a 
considerate co-operation between parents and teachers in the education of 
boys. . . . Parents and teachers would greatly profit from its thoughtful 
perusal, and the world would be the better for it if its principles were 
reduced to practice by both." — EdtuxUimial News. 

" Expresses clear and sensible views on the duty of parents with regard 
to the early rearing of their boys. . . . Mr. Richmond's book contains 
chapters on many matters pertaining to boyhood, and his remarks on moral 
training are eminently manly and practical. A study of his simple sugges- 
tions will help those parents who are anxious to bring up their boys wisely." 
— Globe. 

** The writer offers many useful and helpful suggestions to mothers. . . . 
The desirability of early training in unselfishness, chivalry, truth and 
obedience, and the duty of waging war from infancy with greediness, 
cruelty, ill-manners, waste and untidiness, are very effectively set before 
the mother. The aim which good parents and masters alike wish to keep 
ever in view is to bring up l«ys to do right, not because they must, but 
because they ought. We hope this book vrill be read." — Record. 

"Religion and morality are the two things which can be taught at 
home, and if our boys are growing up deficient in the knowledge of these 
two it is obvious that the parents are not doing their work properly. In 
order to bring this home to parents, and to give them some help as to how 
they may better do their duty, Mrs. Richmond has written the book which 
is before us — a book well deserving of careful consideration. Mrs. 
Richmond speaks, as she tells ms, from an experience of many years, 
chiefly among boys of from seven to fourteen years of age, and she, there- 
fore, says what she knows and has proved for herself." — Guardian. 
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BOOK I. 



UNSELFISHNESS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

In regarding the lives of boys it is hard to 
say whether the bigger break comes when 
the boys, as little lads, leave home for a 
preparatory school, or when, as boys just 
verging into young manhood, they leave a 
preparatory school for a public school. As 
one whose life has been spent in great part 
among boys in their preparatory school life, 
I have already written a book in which reach- 
ing hands backwards I have tried to pull 
home life and school life together, trying 
to make parents see the necessity of coming 
themselves, so to speak, on to the arena of 
school, and there, with the schoolmaster, con- 
tinuing their help and support to their boys, 
working with the masters and with the school 
in the further development of their sons' lives. 
I have tried to show how this can only be 
done by parents eliminating from their minds 
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all jealousy of the new life to which their boys 
are going, and by schoolmasters eliminating 
from their minds all tendency to contempt for 
what they may be pleased to consider weak- 
nesses in a parent's way of regarding his boys' 
development. 

In writing as I did then I was making an 
appeal to fathers and mothers not to lose 
their hold on their boys' lives when they 
send them to school. I wanted to make 
my point that parents ought not so much to 
feel that they are " sending a boy to school," 
sending him into a new atmosphere, to be 
under new influences, as that they are calling 
in a powerful auxiliary to aid in carrying on 
their boy so many steps in the path of life in 
which his home has started him, and of which 
his home has already taught him the beauties 
to be courted and the dangers to be reckoned 
with. There must be change at every step 
we take whether as boys or men, there must 
be new things to be learat, new experiences 
to be bought. But an absolute break there 
need never be if love takes the place in our 
lives that it should take ; takes such a place 
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that every new fact, every new experience, 
can be referred back to the one place where 
we originally learnt the meaning of love in 
its truest sense — home. 

I have appealed to fathers and mothers of 
boys, I want now rather to appeal to the 
masters of public schools, and to the great 
public opinion whose influence alone can alter, 
if it will but rouse itself, so much that is 
disastrous in the life of the boys in public 
schools. The life of a boy in a preparatory 
school of the best sort is not much different 
from the life of a boy in a home of the best sort. 
The family is much larger, the love of the 
father and mother are not there, it is not a 
boy's life at its highest and best; but it is 
very good, and in the discipline, order and 
obedience to personal authority the likeness 
to home can be maintained. 

But public-school life, — do we not feel that 
when our boys go to a large public school they 
are gone from us indeed ; the best part of 
them, the immortal part of them ? Do we not 
feel that as far as their ultimate development 
is concerned, as far as the effect of their 
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character upon the acts of their manhood is 
concerned, all influence is to be derived from 
a sphere quite separate from our own ? Do we 
not deliberately renounce our responsibility as 
to our boys' formation of character as men ? 

And what is the influence to which we are 
thus handing them over ? In sending boys to 
a preparatory school parents feel to a large 
extent that there is at the head of the school 
life there a definite, concentrated influence due 
to the line taken by the head-master upon the 
various points of importance in the education 
of boys, and handed on by him to the members 
of his staff, the masters and other grown-up 
people working in the school. There is 
a centre of superiority which the boys must 
respect and which makes the tone of the 
school. What is the influence in a public 
school? It is the influence of the boys 
themselves. It is their standard of right 
and wrong that rules the ** tone," it is their 
undeveloped instinct that makes the laws and 
settles the limitations of their own world. 
And for this reason one fears when a boy 
leaves his home or leaves his preparatory 
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school to take his plunge into public school 
life. 

From the first moment that a boy comes 
into a preparatory school one's thought for 
him is : " How will he do when he goes to 
a public school?" One's efforts are mainly 
directed to teaching him to be able to stand 
alone at the age of thirteen or fourteen. One 
judges all his actions, all his standards of right 
and wrong, from the standpoint of how his life 
with other boys will be affected. To a certain 
extent this must be inevitable, but I hope to 
be able to convince some of my readers that, 
in many respects, it is all wrong ; and that 
there ought to exist in a boy's life at a public 
school, just as much as in every other phase 
of his life, influences outside himself and his 
contact with his like strong enough to guide, 
lead and dominate. 

In each preparatory school as it comes into 
existence there is for its centre the influence 
of the one man who founds it. His influence 
must be paramount : if it should fail it would 
only mean that some one else was in reality at 
the head of the school ; it would not affect the 
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fact of the constitution of the preparatory school 
as such, which is that one man alone is an- 
swerable to public opinion for what goes on 
in that school. The constitution is that of an 
autocracy. The case of public schools is quite 
different. The head-master there is appointed 
by a board or a council; upon the wisdom, 
upon the penetration, the judgment of char- 
acter of a body of men depends the character 
of the head-master of any given school. Ex- 
cept inasmuch as the head-master has himself 
once been a boy, and thus given his mite of 
influence to the formation of the present 
public-school system, he is — when he sets out 
to rule a public school — taking in hand an 
institution in the building up of which he has 
had no sort of " say ". He is setting forth on 
the task of governing a country which already 
governs itself. 

I was once sitting at the dinner-table of 
a friend : there was a large party, mostly 
men, three of them old Etonians. We had 
been discussing the health of delicate boys 
and the way it was considered at public 
schools. Said my host (himself one of the 
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Etonians) : "The system on which public schools 
are worked is absolutely and entirely wrong ". 
I was somewhat startled and looked round 
the table : there seemed to be a general sigh 
of acquiescence, and some one (the father of 
two little lads) said : " It's quite true ". I 
said : " Why do we send our boys to them, 
then ? " Made answer old Etonian No. 3 : 
"What else are we to do?" 

It is because there is nothing else to do, it 
is because there is no alternative for us, that 
public schools are allowed to have in their 
administration so much that is wrong. The 
system of public schools is in certain points 
the system of the "ring" of commerce. There 
is, of course, an amount of competition in the 
matter of minor details, and — in one or two 
instances — there is more than this, but as a 
general thing the public-school system is the 
same all England over. There may be more 
or less of this or that fault, of this or that 
virtue, in this or that school, but the standard 
of the highest possible that can be reached, 
the standard of the lowest possible that can 
be allowed, is much the same wherever we go. 
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It takes an immensely strong man, a man 
with tremendous individuality, to alter the 
tone and life of one of our English public 
schools, to drag it from its place on the dead 
level ground on which we are content to have 
our schools. He has to fight the surprise and 
indignation of his boys, of his staff, of his 
parents, of public opinion. Here and there 
one has done it. Here and there a man's 
enthusiasm and love have proved stronger 
than the weight of custom, and have forced 
their way through prejudice and mistrust to 
the hearts of his boys and to the mind of the 
public. And then the head-master dies or 
(the head-master's fate) is made a bishop, and 
what of his successor ? Do those whose 
business it is to appoint him have but one 
thought in their minds : to look round eagerly 
on the world of men and draw from it a man 
of like heart and soul with the man who has 
been obliged to renounce his work, so that 
the good work which he has striven to com- 
mence may thus be carried on ? Do they ? 
Is it not often rather the object to find some 
one not so impetuous, not so original, not so 
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daring, some one who may again restore 
the school to its normal place in the ranks 
where it was before these ** new ideas," these 
" revolutionary " sentiments, began to agitate 
its calm ? 

And there is — as there always is in all 
concerted action if we will only look deep 
enough — some reason, or at any rate some 
excuse, for this. If one acquiesces in any 
democratic system of government, one must 
also acquiesce in a certain level in the ad- 
ministration of that government. In a de- 
mocracy there is only one thing that can raise 
the tone of the rule, and that is the raising of 
the tone of the community. When one reflects 
that the ruler pro teftriporey a man chosen out 
of the many because he is considered to be 
strong enough to govern, is the influence par 
excellence which can be looked to for raising 
the tone of the community, one can see to 
what a task the public-school head-master is 
set. He has not only to alter and elevate the 
tone of his own school, but with it he has to 
draw the whole mass of ideas, notions and 
standards of public-school tone in the abstract. 
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No man can hope to do this with any success 
unless he be gifted in a very abnormal fashion. 
The man who can do it may very well be 
regarded by ** councils" and ** boards" as 
rather dangerous. He is bound to be a man 
of very strong individual personal character- 
istics, an idealist, an enthusiast, and as such 
he is necessarily feared by those whose duty 
it is to appoint the head-masters to our public 
schools, men who would interpret that duty 
as binding them to do nothing revolutionary 
or disturbing to the abstract public-school 
system. 

We have before us this immovable fact : 
We must send our boys to public-school life. 
We ought to have before us still more immov- 
ably this resolution : We will not send our 
boys where they cannot escape evil. There 
is left for us under these circumstances only 
one course : We will insist upon the public 
schools being conducted in such a way that 
our boys may be sent to them with safety. 
We have all of us, parents and schoolmasters 
alike, stood more or less discontentedly by for 
generations while the public-school life of the 
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present day has grown up. We have allowed 
evils to develop which were inevitably bound 
to develop in such a society conducted in such 
a manner. 

One may say roughly that the young 
manhood of Great Britain is formed in the 
public schools. May we not then estimate 
the worth of the system upon which public 
schools are conducted by the gross amount 
of good and bad to be found in the young 
men of to-day ? If we do this we may say at 
once that the public-school life does such a 
fine work that we are justified in taking an 
optimistic view of human nature. But are we, 
in allowing that the public-school system is 
productive of more good than harm, con- 
tentedly to consent to circumstances in public- 
school life which must inevitably lead to a 
state of things where sin and evil can exist 
unchecked? Because the life of our public 
schools is such that by this life a man may 
learn endurance, espnt de corps and physical 
courage, are we to forget that the same system 
may foster in boys selfishness, moral cowardice 
and conceit ? We look with complacency, and 
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rightly, on the good which the system of the 
public schools does, and we ignore the woeful 
harm. 

It is right, it is necessary, if we are right in 
our estimate of the manly character, that boys 
should at a comparatively early age be thrown 
upon their own resources ; that they should 
be taught to face the battle of life to a large 
extent alone ; that they should, as we say, 
look after themselves. The life of the average 
school boy in a large public school is un- 
equalled in its advantages for the formation 
of what is best in a man's character as dis- 
tinguished from that of a woman. It fits him 
for doing a man's work in life as distinguished 
from a woman's work in life, as no other 
process of education could fit him. In his 
association with his masters, and with the 
other boys, in his lessons of prompt obedience 
to the rule which governs the society in which 
he finds himself, in the erames and in the 
work, he finds all the opportunity for that 
development of his character which is neces- 
sary to fit him for the work of his after life, 
if that work meant only making a livelihood 
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or defending his property. An ideal public- 
school boy makes a splendid soldier or a first- 
rate colonist, but the world of men is not 
composed of soldiers and colonists, and even 
among soldiers and colonists there are virtues 
to be sought for and not found, because in 
our public schools no provision is made for 
their cultivation. A boy does not learn to be 
unselfish, he does not learn to be pure, at a 
public school, and I maintain that he might 
learn to be both. He learns all sorts of 
invaluable virtues, he has the opportunity of 
laying a magnificent foundation for a beautiful 
life, and it all just fails for want of the one 
thing needful. It fails because in learning to 
depend entirely upon himself, a boy may lose 
that power of sympathy with others, without 
which no good work for others can be done. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

I HAVE said that a boy does not learn to be 
unselfish at school, and this statement wants 
qualification. I should rather say that a boy 
does not learn to be selfless at school. He 
does learn to sink himself and the gratification 
of his own wishes when the needs of the 
society in which he finds himself, when the 
work on which he is engaged, demand it. And 
this power of self-denial, this lesson of self- 
control, is most valuable. It is a very great 
thing that a man should know how to identify 
himself so completely with the welfare of the 
whole of which he himself is part that he can 
deny himself, can control himself, for the good 
of that whole. And this lesson a boy learns 
thoroughly at school, and an excellent lesson 
it is. But where is the blemish ? It is here : 
the self is sunk that the self may be uplifted ; 
the whole is esteemed and worked for only 
because it is a whole of which this valued self 
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is a part. Patriotism and esprit de corps are 
learnt at school, and leamt thoroughly, but 
humanity and true loyalty are left to look 
after themselves. Patriotism should be but 
one expression of humanity. Esprit de corps 
should be but one expression of loyalty. A 
man ought to love his country because to his 
love of all God's creatures is added his debt 
of love to the country which has produced 
him, to those who have aided in his nurture 
and toiled for his good. A man ought to 
"stand by" the society in which he finds 
himself only when he finds in that society 
qualities which make loyalty to its demands 
loyalty to all that is best and highest. If 
patriotism and esprit de corps lead boys and 
men to value their own country and their own 
society primarily because they themselves are 
natives of this country or members of that 
society, then patriotism and esyrit de corps 
become in them qualities no longer worthy 
the name of virtue. 

The life of the public school fosters selfish- 
ness in a boy just to this extent. It teaches 

boys to value their possessions because they 

2 
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are theirs. At the same time that it teaches 
lads to become incomparable soldiers, clear- 
headed and indomitable statesmen, brave and 
hardy colonists, conquerors in the world of 
men, it teaches them to become arrogant 
masters, eodgeant and intolerant husbands, 
domineering and irritable parents. And a 
soldier is not fighting all his life, now-a-days 
he is not fighting for most of his life ; a states- 
man only devotes a certain quantity of his time 
to assisting to govern the world ; a colonist 
may have other interests besides the interests 
of bearing hardships and difficulties "like a 
man ". So little of a man's life is spent in the 
practice of these splendid virtues, so much is 
spent in what gives opportunity to the display 
of his weaknesses — I would fain say his vices. 
For vicious it is so to esteem one's self that 
all others pale before the importance of that 
self, so to esteem one's own wishes that the 
gratification of them stands so plainly first 
in one's mind that the wishes and desires of 
others must perforce be seen through a cloudy 
medium. Vicious it is so to live that the 
little jars and frets of home, the inevitable 
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small difficulties of " common " life, are made 
into so many seeds with which to sow the 
crops of disunion and discontent, instead of 
treating each as it comes as an opportunity 
for showing that power which is far better 
exerted in conquering one's self than in the 
taking of cities. 

How can we be so foolish, so short-sighted, 
as to suppose that a life built on a principle 
which takes into account solely the needs 
of the boys themselves, a life which has 
gradually, through the passing of centuries, 
evolved itself out of the contact of boys with 
boys, how can we imagine that such a life, 
taken by itself, undiluted, can fit a boy for the 
work of life ? As a general thing the educa- 
tion which a boy receives at his public school 
is all the education he gets, it is all the panoply 
of war with which he is equipped to fight his 
battle against the evils of the world, and of 
what use is it to him when he comes to face 
the "daily round and common task" of life 
either at home or abroad ? 

I will not speak just now of the young 
man's two great foes, irreligion and impurity. 
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I will try and deal with them later. I want 
rather now to draw my readers to think of 
what we call the smaller troubles and dangers 
of life. Public-school life can and does educate 
a boy into becoming a man who can, when he 
himself or his order demands it, be brave, 
hardy and impetuous, who can surmount im- 
mense difficulties, who can plan and think 
and conquer ; and with this splendid achieve- 
ment of the public school we are content. We 
are content to have a race of men who cannot 
pick a flower so long as they are men who can 
crush a dragon. 

And this is why it is that women have had 
thrust upon them the sole possession of these 
virtues of the quieter life. But is it right? 
Is it not the very reason why the married life 
is often such an anomaly? If one looks 
closely at the households where real happiness 
and content live, where "squabbling" is un- 
known, do we not find that there the men 
have learnt to be gentle, have learnt to be 
loving, unselfish and sympathetic in some other 
school than the one where they learnt also 
to be indifferent to physical pain and strong 
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to face physical peril ? I say a school where 
men have learnt to be indifferent to physical 
pain, for one knows how a boy, how a man, 
can bear pain when he chooses, that is to say 
when he considers the motive is strong enough. 
But the bearing of physical pain is as good an 
illustration as I could wish for showing what 
I mean in what I have been saying of the 
inadequacies in a boy's education when the 
result comes to be expressed in his daily life. 
What pain will not a man bear when the 
motive is that he should show a good front 
to the world, to the hunting world for instance, 
or the football world? What pain will he 
bear when the motive is to make those around 
him in his own home, his wife, his sister, his 
children, feel as little inconvenienced, as little 
troubled, as possible by the fact that he is 
bearing inconvenience and suflFering trouble? 
I know many a boy who will take a bad 
" hack " on the shin (is there any pain more 
thrilling?) in a football match as though for 
him pain did not exist, and yet who would 
not hesitate to make his whole family un- 
comfortable in the holidays if he has a cold 
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or a headache. Do any of my readers know 
the man who would break his collar-bone 
on the hunting field and have it set by the 
nearest doctor without "turning a hair," and 
yet who will make his home the abode of 
misery until he is perfectly well, because he 
cannot find a sufficient motive in others' 
happiness for suppressing his murmurs and 
curbing his restlessness? 

Of a pain or of a trouble one will say 
** I can bear it," or " I can't bear it " : it is 
merely a question of motive. Boys are, as a 
rule, educated in a school which gives the 
motives of excitement, of esprit de corps, of 
showing a good face to one's fellow '* sports- 
men," all, and more than all, the force they 
deserve, while such motives as bearing pain, 
trouble or discomfort silently for the sake of 
not causing sorrow to another are too often 
quite ignored. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

My object in saying what I have said is not 
to seek to underestimate the work which the 
public schools do, not to treat lightly the help 
which a man gains through his education in 
them, but to show that this work and that 
this help is not what it might be, is not what 
it well could be, if schoolmasters could be 
brought to acknowledge, and the public in 
general and parents in particular could be 
brought to see, the evil which exists side by 
side with the good in the system of public- 
school education. If we could be brought to 
acknowledge that the evil so permeates, so 
undermines, the system that the undoubted 
good does not get a fair chance, cannot get 
full sway, we should insist upon a change. 
And in saying later where, in my opinion, the 
root of the evil lies, in what falseness of the 
system it originates, I hope I may at least oflFer 
a subject the discussion of which might lead 
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to some good, some chance of more clearness 
of vision. 

The one undoubted advantage of public- 
school life is that it is a social life. What- 
ever else we may deny to it we feel this 
and feel it strongly. But this is inevitable. 
The social life in itself is no advantage ; only 
as it is represented in this or that particular 
community can its worth be tested. And I 
contend that in the public-school system this 
social '* tone " is robbed largely of what makes 
it most valuable by the fact that the tone is 
due, is due only, to the component parts of the 
society itself. The social life of a public school 
is essentially a democracy, it depends for its 
tone, for its standard, upon itself. So that 
while boys are learning during their time at 
their public schools to become worthy members 
of a society, they are at the same time learning 
to base their ideas of right and wrong on, to 
limit their standard to, the prevailing prin- 
ciples of that society. In the social life of 
the public school all opinions, all appreciations, 
outside the society of the actual boys them- 
selves, count for very little, unless the opinion 
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or the appreciation relates to some subject 
which is of interest to their society ds a 
whole. 

Every one knows that the qualities boys 
most admire are courage and endurance. 
Therefore when boys get together they im- 
mediately knock out a standard which every 
boy must strive to reach of courage and en- 
durance. The reason why these two qualities 
stand pre-eminent with boys is a natural and 
instinctive reason. Courage and endurance 
help a man to do a man's work as nothing 
else does. Armed with these two qualities a 
man may cut his way through practically any- 
thing that stands against him. But I should 
like to draw attention to the fact that it is 
only one kind of courage and endurance which 
has become the great sine qud non of the 
public- school boy. It is the kind of courage, 
the only possible kind, which one could hope 
to find in a society which looks for its standard 
among its own members. 

A schoolboy's standard is, of necessity, the 
standard of those about him. Therefore it is 
high in some particulars and low in others. 
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It is high in his appreciation of those qualities 
which benefit a boy in his intercourse with 
boys ; it is low in his appreciation of those 
qualities which smooth and brighten the daily 
path of others. The heart of a boy belongs 
to a creature half savage, half angel ; get the 
angel half well mixed into the savage ; get the 
savage half permeated, conquered by the angel 
half, and you get a man who can do such work 
as God puts us into the world to do. But in 
a public school the angel half of a boy is left 
to itself and ignored, while the savage half is 
educated to the highest pitch, and the conse- 
quence is that we get a world of men who are 
principally engaged in fighting for themselves ; 
fighting with all the excellent qualities which 
such warfare can teach or require, but none 
the less fighting for themselves. 

Organised selfishness is the term that seems 
to me best to express the motive which 
actuates the average man, educated in the 
average fashion. It is scarcely necessary for me 
to say that there are thousands of men in the 
world whose education has stood them in far 
better stead than this; but, as I said earlier, 
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when a boy grows to be a man, unselfish, loving 
and sympathetic, a man whose life lies outside 
himself, he has arrived at this point in spite 
of his public-school education, not because of 
it. It has been some other influence than 
that to be ordinarily found in public-school 
life which has brought about this approach to 
perfection. And in all that I have said I want 
to come nearer to the point where I can say, 
with some hope of carrying conviction to my 
hearers, that the education which our boys 
get in public schools is in itself inadequate to 
form their characters as men. An education 
which is evolved from the laws and rules of 
a society which for centuries has based these 
laws upon the contact of boys with boys is not 
enough unless it is supplemented, governed 
and controlled by some outside influence, un- 
less this influence points to some infinitely 
higher and nobler standard than could ever 
be found in a society which bases the motives 
for its actions on the approval of the members 
of that society itself 

Our truly unselfish men are those who, 
either through their homes or through some 
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other outside cause, have been controlled 
during their boyhood and young manhood 
by some influence which has drawn them 
out of themselves, forced them into action 
from some idealistic motive, from a longing 
after a standard higher than they can see or 
reach, because they have felt instinctively 
within themselves the necessity for such a 
motive and for such a standard. 

But the life at school might provide this 
motive, it might supply this standard. It is 
the want of this idealistic influence in its 
economy which prevents the public-school 
system from being the valuable agent in 
education which it ought to be. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

I HAVE spoken of irreligion and impurity as 
being a young man's two great foes. A well- 
known head-master has said that a boy is an 
irreligious animal, and I have heard this re- 
mark quoted again and again, and people seem 
to think it settles the question comfortably 
when they wonder why young men do not 
take naturally to going to church, or why 
their boys are bored with religious exercises 
in the holidays. I have said something 
about religion in the book on younger boys 
to which I have already referred which I do 
not wish to repeat here. I have dwelt there 
on the duty of home in this respect, and much 
of what I said applies equally to older boys. 
But there is more to be said on the point of 
religion in the case of older boys, and the re- 
mark that I have quoted above seems to me a 
terrible thing to say. For what after all does 
it mean when one says that a boy, or that any 
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one, is an irreligious animal ? What does 
religious and what does irreligious mean ? To 
say that a boy's heart and soul have in them 
no natural wish to speak to God, to praise or 
to pray to Him ; to say that religion is, so to 
speak, no part of a boy's economy, is this 
what it means when we say that a boy is 
irreligious? One can take this remark as 
typical of the attitude that is taken regarding 
the probable effect of religion in a boy's life, 
of the attitude that is taken by this head- 
master, by other head-masters and the world 
at large. We say that a boy is an irreligious 
animal — we think that he is — and what is the 
result of this? What comes of our being 
content with such a horribly low standard for 
our boys in this matter ? The result is that 
young men do not care to go to church. 
What comes is that boys are bored by re- 
ligious exercises. Until we have realised the 
fact that a boy can no more live the life that 
he was created for the purpose of living, 
unless he has an intimate, close, living relation 
with his Father in heaven, than a flower can 
live without sunlight, until we have realised 
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this and acted upon it, boys will continue to 
be irreligious animals, and men will continue 
to try and live without the only real necessity 
of life. I know that the man whom I have 
quoted would say that when he used this 
expression he did not mean to have put upon 
it the interpretation which I have put upon 
it, and I am sure that he did not. But none 
the less it is illustrative of just this evil which 
I want to point out. We do think that it is 
a good thing that our boys of public-school 
age should not be " too religious," because we 
are afraid of their becoming emotional and 
morbid. We have seen the dangers of this in 
several cases, and so we are content to say : 
"Better they should do without God at all 
than that they should learn to regard Him 
in a false and harmful manner ". But why is 
there this danger, why is it that one shrinks 
from altogether approving schools where re- 
ligion and religious matters are put first and 
foremost ? 

If one were to bring up one's son to the 
age of fourteen in such fashion that he had 
never eaten, let us say, fruit; if one had 
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accustomed him to a course of feeding which 
had brought his digestion to the point of 
never assimilating fruit, and if one suddenly 
presented him with unlimited opportunities of 
eating it, would he not suffer, even if he only 
took what would have been reasonable and 
wholesome if his stomach were accustomed to 
its digestion ? 

My illustration is a poor one : no illustration 
which compares religion to anything of which 
one can have too much can be adequate ; but 
it answers just this far, it shows what I mean 
when I say that a boy brought up in the 
ordinary way, a boy who has been offered 
religion in the way that it is ordinarily offered 
to a boy, cannot, if he be sent to what people 
usually call a " religious school," be expected 
to become otherwise than morbid and emo- 
tional if he have a mind which is in sympathy 
with religion at all. 

I do not myself think that what we are apt 
to call the religious school meets the difficulty, 
but it is the best solution that we can get. A 
man and woman who bring up their boy to be 
religious dread sending him to the ordinary 
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public school, because of the dry bones which 
he will find there instead of the living organism 
to which he has been accustomed. They know 
that it can be no easy matter for a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen to keep his faith alive in 
an atmosphere where religion is treated in 
quite a different manner from that to which 
he has been accustomed. A parent who has 
tried to educate his boys in such a manner 
that they may refer their every action to a 
religious motive, can scarcely be expected to 
feel satisfied to send his boys to a place where 
the highest acknowledged standard for action 
is the good of the community. Therefore 
they prefer to send them to a school where 
the religion may be too pronounced, may 
appeal too strongly to the emotions, rather 
than to risk the stultification of their religious 
life altogether. Of the two evils they prefer 
what they consider to be the lesser ; and they 
are quite right in considering it the lesser, 
for, after all, if a boy has been well grounded 
in religious matters, he may be trusted with 
a large degree of confidence to assimilate 
what is good out of any living religion which 
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is presented to him ; he has learnt to regard 
religion in a thorough, wholesome manner, 
and the — what we may call — sentimental 
aspect of it will not appeal to him. 

I feel that I am bound to justify what I 
have said as to the religion presented to 
boys at the ordinary English public school. 
I have said that it is as dry bones compared 
with the living organism of the true religious 
life. The first way that occurs to me of trying 
to justify what I have said is to point to the 
quality of the religion of the average young 
man, and by saying that this it is what public- 
school life has provided him with. But I hope 
that it is possible . to be more convincing than 
this, and in saying what I say now, I would 
appeal directly to the head-masters of public 
schools, and I would do so with all the inten- 
sity of which I am capable. The head-masters 
of public schools are men who are vowed to 
Christ, they are men who, by their profession, 
are bound by their every action, by their every 
word, to insist that the teaching of Christ is 
pre-eminent above all other teaching, and that 
nothing in this world ought to count above or 
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before it. The head-masters of the public 
schools ought to insist upon having more 
power over the spiritual life of the schools 
over which they are set. There should be 
no such thing as the possibility of an under- 
master being allowed to stay a month in a 
school when he has shown that he is unfit 
for the care and education of boys. There 
should be no such thing as the feeling, with 
which nearly all head-masters are hampered, 
of the difficulty — almost the impossibility — of 
getting rid of "old stagers". Head-masters 
ought to be a great deal more autocratic than 
they are. Only so can it be insured that their 
influence will pervade the school as it should 
if they are to do the work which many of them 
must be longing to do. While it is possible 
that a head-master may have under him men 
whom he may suspect of a mischievous form 
of unbelief or immorality or cruelty, and yet 
of whom he cannot see his way to getting rid, 
the system which allows such a possibility to 
exist must be a false system of education. And 
I cannot see how the religious life in our public 
schools is to have a chance of getting any hold 
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until the head-masters are allowed " full swing" 
in the matter of the masters who work under 
them. We put at the head of our public 
schools men who have vowed their lives to 
Christ's service — we will have no other men 
as head-masters — and then we allow a state 
of things to grow up which makes it possible 
that under these men, in close contact with 
our boys, there should be serving men who 
may be unbelievers or may be men of loose 
and undisciplined lives. The "religious school" 
supplies a want, but it is a want which should 
have no existence. One could never hope for 
a state of things, I fear, in which all schools 
should be equally alive to the necessity of 
religious teaching in the best sense, but one 
might surely hope to see a standard existent 
which made it an understood thing that a boy 
could be sent safely to a public school with the 
knowledge that there he could have his re- 
ligious needs supplied, that there he could 
lead a life on which religion had a definite 
permeating influence. An old head-master 
of Rugby used to tell a story of a parent 
who, having brought his boy to school and 
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gone with much care and detail through all 
the usual questions and answers, turned as 
he was getting into his carriage and said, 
"Oh, I forgot. Low Church, if you please," 
and drove oflF. This story does not go very 
far beyond the mark : people do treat the 
religion which their boys get at school as 
though it were kept in a cistern in an ap- 
pointed place, arranged for in the architecture 
of the building, and as if it were turned on 
with a tap so many times a day or week and 
then turned oflF again. I have said much 
about this elsewhere, and I have spoken of 
the mischievous eflFect which the separating 
in boys' minds of home religion and school 
religion has, and I do not want to say this 
again, but I do want to try and point out how 
impossible it is that a boy should grow to be 
a religious man in the atmosphere that is at 
present to be found in most English public 
schools. 

I say that the religion a boy finds in 
the average public school is insufficient for 
nourishing in him any real religious life. And 
I think I could not want a better proof of the 
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truth of this statement than the fact that the 
time given to religious instruction is far less 
than that given to any other form of instruc- 
tion, and the other fact that laymen (of whose 
religious feeling nothing may be known) are 
allowed to prepare boys for confirmation. 

People may say, they do say I know : " But 
there is Sunday ". I sometimes think that we 
should all be a much more religious people if 
we had no Sunday. No one knows how to 
spend Sunday but one who learns to be re- 
ligious through the week. And, looking at 
the matter from the boys' point of view, what 
religious instruction do we get on Sunday as 
apart from other days ? Two sermons perhaps, 
to which we listen or not as we like. As to 
the services, the amount of good we get inside 
the Church depends, and depends entirely, 
upon how we have been taught outside it. 
And for the rest of the day, the part not spent 
in church, where does the religion come in 
with the average boy ? 

There are of course many parents to whom 
it is a matter of indifference whether their 
boys have a religious education or not ; but I, 
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for one, would sooner see schools which were 
definitely irreligious in tone provided for the 
sons of such parents if it would leave the hands 
of our head-masters who do undertake the pro- 
fession of education from a religious motive 
free to work with that understanding. I do 
not say, I do not feel myself capable of judg- 
ing such a point, that a head-master ought 
never to engage as a master a man whose 
religious views are not decided, a man who is 
not definitely a Christian. But I do say that 
it ought to be within the power of every 
head-master to retain or dismiss, without being 
answerable to any one, any man whom he did 
not consider a fit agent in the work of educa- 
tion. 

I do not want to leave any of my readers 
with the impression that there is no religion 
in public schools. There is religion, but there 
is not religious life. It is not natural in a 
public school for a master to say, for instance, 
to a boy when discussing with him some evil 
existent in him or in his form, "Have you 
prayed about this?" or **Have you asked 
God to help you in this matter?" Such a 
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question as either of these would be received 
with surprise by most boys. A master who 
spoke thus would be set down as too pious 
for anything, an unpractical sort of idiot. 
And yet hundreds of men would like to be 
able to put the matter on a religious ground ; 
many and many a man who has to do with 
boys knows that it is the only ground on which 
to fight sin successfully ; and it is just this 
feeling of the chance of being misunderstood 
that prevents their taking the definite religious 
line of argument which they otherwise would. 

The religion which a boy is expected to 
absorb at school, the only religion which, 
under the usual system, he can absorb, is a 
religion which stands a man in very poor 
stead when it comes to any question of apply- 
ing it to his daily life. It is a religion which 
leads* a man in after life to go to church on 
Sunday at eleven o*clock with his wife and 
family, but it is not a religion which would 
lead a man to insist upon clean or reverent 
language in his smoking-room. 

The public-school life is not the religious 
life, it is not a life in which religion has any 
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true influence, and it never will be until 
parents insist that it shall be. And that will 
not happen until people have left off* believing 
that a boy cannot be manly and religious at 
the same time. As things are at present it is 
not at all easy for a boy at a public school to 
be both manly and religious, though, thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory, it is 
possible ; but if boys were brought up in such 
fashion that when they went to a public 
school the religious life were demanded for 
them it would in time be supplied. 

We have instances enough in history, in 
contemporary history as well, to contradict 
the idea that it is not possible to be both 
manly and religious. But where a man is 
both, he is so in spite of his public-school 
training, not because of it. And when I say 
a " religious " man, I mean a man who is not 
afraid to let it be known that he will not do 
a mean thing, will not lie, will not act cruelly, 
because primarily and before everything he 
loves Christ, and because his standard is 
nothing less than Christ's order. Be ye per- 
fect. When a man can do this, he is doing 
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everything that the finest product of our 
public schools can do, and he is adding to the 
doing of it this : he is helping the growth of 
Christ's religion in the hearts of others, he is 
doing God's work because the purpose for 
which God sends him into the world is to 
work for others. 

It is difficult for me to speak of the defects 
in the religion oflfered to boys at public schools 
without going back to their home life, and of 
that I have spoken elsewhere. I believe it to 
resolve itself, as I have already implied, into 
a case of demand and supply. Boys are, as 
a rule, not naturally religious at the age of 
fourteen, only and solely because they have 
not been taught to be so. I wonder whether 
by what I have said I have given my readers 
the idea that what is ordinarily termed a "re- 
ligious boy " is my delight. If this be so, I have 
indeed misrepresented my standard. But this 
I will say, that I would sooner see boys what 
people call too religious than see them as 
they ordinarily appear. What I long to believe 
in as a possibility is a tone in public-school life 
which makes it natural to a boy to act bravely 
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and to live purely because he knows it is the 
service he owes to his Saviour. 

In writing as I have done, I do not feel 
that I have in any way done justice to the 
body of men who, as head-masters of our 
public schools, have so many diflSculties to 
encounter in their position as head-masters. 
I suppose that most of them begin their 
careers as head-masters in a very different 
frame of mind on most points of education 
to what they find themselves in after a period 
of experience in that capacity. In a way I 
feel it to be an impertinence to say much that 
I have said, for I believe that, taken as a 
whole, the body of men who preside over our 
public schools could scarcely be beaten. We 
say generally, and we mean it, "They do 
their best " : one's great sorrow is that they 
cannot do more. One's great regret is that 
our head-masters are forced into acquiescence 
with a state of things of which they must 
disapprove, that they are obliged so to modify 
their line of action that many of the theories 
with which they set forth on their arduous 
task can never be put into practice. 
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One word I would like to say in testimony 
to the excellence of the school sermon, the 
head-master's sermon. It is excellent; as a 
general thing, most excellent. Here, in the 
pulpit, the head -master feels that he is on his 
own ground, that he is unfettered by prejudice, 
unhampered by custom. But, alas, it is so 
easy not to listen to a sermon. And boys 
who are not leading good, wholesome lives 
do not want to listen to sermons. Sermons 
are a splendid vehicle in which to present 
good religious food, but where the appetite 
is lacking the fare will not be appreciated. 
Much good and inestimable help is given 
through the sermons of our head-masters, 
but not to the boys who want the regenera- 
tion, who need the help most. Boys, and 
grown-up people too, must have in them the 
desire to be better, the knowledge that they 
need help, before they will get much good 
out of sermons. The Sunday sermon should 
be, so to speak, the illustration of the week's 
teaching. And the preacher of a public-school 
sermon ought to be able to feel that in laying 
before his congregation of boys a high standard 
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of action, a lofty ideal of virtue, he is showing 
them no unfamiliar aspect of aflFairs, that he 
is saying to them what they are used to hear, 
because at the root of all their teaching and 
in the heart of all their education there lies, 
as the raison d'Stre of that teaching, as the 
soui'ce of that education, the love of God. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

I DO not believe that there is any thinking 
man or woman whose walk of life leads them, 
or has led them, among children, who does not 
think that school "grub shops" are an abomina- 
tion. And yet they continue to exist. Mr. 
Clement Cotterill had his say about them, and 
a most excellent say it was, and Fettes College 
was in his time there, and in all probability 
is now, much in advance of other and older 
schools in the way it regarded, and taught its 
boys to regard, the question of " grub ". 

The usual system at public schools is this : 
that as long as a boy has money in his pocket 
he may — if he be so minded — have eatables, 
always more or less lacking in nourishment, 
finding their way into his stomach. 

Every mother or father who thinks de- 
finitely of the ultimate welfare of their sons 
cannot fail of seeing, what every thoughtful 
schoolmaster cannot fail of seeing either, that 
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for boys to spend their money upon any 
pleasure which brings gratification to them- 
selves alone must be harmful to their natures ; 
yet there are not sufficient of these parents 
and men of experience to outweigh those who 
do not think upon the matter at all, or who 
give it so slight a consideration that they get 
no farther than the feeling that after all the 
indulgence is harmless; and so boys still go 
to school, and find there a standard on this 
subject which encourages them to selfishness 
and gluttony. If boys were brought up to see 
that it is wrong to spend their own money 
upon a pleasure which brings gratification to 
themselves alone, grub shops would cease to 
exist, because public feeling would be stronger 
against them than for them. A boy who has 
been brought up not to eat sweets unless they 
are given to him, and then only to put a right 
value upon them, will never visit the school 
grub shop, and surely there is not a man 
or woman among us, who cares to give the 
subject any thought at all, who cannot see 
the advantage that a boy who does not make it 
a habit to eat sweets has over the boy who does. 
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There is much to be said on the physical side 
of the question alone, quite enough one would 
have thought to prevent sweet-eating from 
being allowed to take the place in boys' lives 
that it does take. It is in children's nature 
to like sweet things, a child is abnormal who 
does not like them, but it is also in their 
nature to like not to go to bed at night, it is 
in their nature to like not to learn to read, but 
mothers do not say, " It can't be good for my 
boy to go to bed as he does not want to," or 
" We needn't teach him to read as it is evident 
he has no inclination to it". But over and 
over again one will hear women say that sweet 
things are evidently natural to a child, and 
that therefore they cannot do them any harm. 
They are about the only natural taste that is 
allowed to be good for children to indulge in, 
and why, when the indulgence in them is so 
harmful ? 

In dealing with little children, I think the 
habit grows up of letting them eat sweets be- 
cause it is the easiest way of pacifying them. 
Any one in charge of a little child will say, 
"Give him a biscuit, or a bit of sugar, he 
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will be good directly". Good? he will be 
quiet, he will cease to be a worry — but good ! 
If the nurse or mother said *'Give him a 
biscuit," or " Give him a bit of sugar and he 
will be learning one more lesson in self-indul- 
gence, he will be taking one more little step 
towards selfishness, putting one more little 
difficulty in the pathway of the future," they 
would be far nearer the truth. So many 
people will feel when I say this that to speak 
of self-indulgence, selfishness and moral diffi- 
culties in connection with a baby is ridiculous. 
That is just where it is, we treat our babies 
as though they were going to remain babies 
for ever. Are not boys greedy and fond of 
getting their own way? Are not men self- 
indulgent and selfish? Are they so for any 
other reason than because the very first be- 
ginnings of these faults have not been checked 
while the tendency to them was still but a 
natural instinct which might have been pre- 
vented from developing into a habit ? If we look 
no farther than the immediate present with our 
children we cannot hope that our association 
with them can do them any particular good. 
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We treat our babies as babies, our little 
children as little children, our boys as boys, 
just as though each stage were complete in 
itself. If in each stage of their existence our 
main object were so to educate our children 
that they might be fit to enter upon the next 
stage, we might hope some day to find them 
launched into manhood with some sense of its 
responsibilities. 

People will say again that boys grow out 
of the habit of eating sweets. They do — when 
the time comes for their growing into a habit 
of doing worse. A boy who has got into the 
way of self-indulgence in the matter of eating 
sweets, is not very likely to give up the self- 
indulgence when he outgrows the taste of 
sweet-eating, he will be self-indulgent in 
gratifying the more advanced desires of his 
more advanced years. If any one thinks that 
I am saying too much on this matter, that I 
am laying too great a stress of blame on a 
childish inclination to which there can be no 
harm in giving way, let him take his boy next 
time he comes back for the holidays and find 
out exactly how much of his money he has 
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spent on things to eat, and on the other hand 
how much he has spent on giving pleasure 
to others, how much he has put into the 
chapel collections (of his own money) and 
how much he has spent on improving himself 
body or mind. Let him consider that every 
penny the lad has spent on things to eat has 
gone in self-indulgence, let him consider that 
here he has to set self-indulgence against 
generosity, almsgiving and self-development, 
and I think he cannot fail to see what a mis- 
take is made in thinking that it does not 
matter that a child should learn to love sweets 
to the extent that most boys love them. 

I was talking not long ago to the mother 
of several children on this subject of sweet- 
eating, and she said that she really believed 
that it was a good thing for boys to like 
sweets, for when they grew older they would 
go on eating sweets instead of taking to 
drinking or smoking. " Have you not 
noticed," she said, " that when a young man 
likes to eat a lot of jam tarts or is very fond 
of cream and sweet things he does not care 
for wine ? " 
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It was not the time or occasion to do more 
than politely smile ; no doubt I left the lady 
with the impression that I agreed. But what 
at once occurred to me was a parallel case in 
which I could hear in imagination some one 
saying : "I really encourage my children to 
read trash, silly comic papers, and so forth, 
for as they grow older I find that they do not 
want to read books from which they might 
get much harm ". To keep in your child an 
undeveloped, childish taste, to encourage him 
in its selfish gratification, seems to me scarcely 
the best way to equip him with the right 
reason for resisting temptation as he grows 
older. A man may perchance not care for 
wine because he likes sweet things, but one 
does not want a race of men who eschew 
men's faults because their places are taken by 
a childish failing. 

It is definitely bad physically for children 
to eat more than a very limited amount of 
sweets, even putting the moral aspect of the 
matter aside. But one cannot put it aside, 
for nothing that we do or are allowed to do 
deliberately that is bad for us physically is 
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otherwise than bad for us morally, and it is 
quite as bad for a boy's character as it is for 
his digestion that he should pander to his 
desire for sweet things when doing so means 
giving himself a pleasure which no one shares, 
and which can do him no benefit, and wasting 
his appetite on rubbish which gives no nour- 
ishment, instead of using it for the purpose of 
assimilating wholesome food. 

But it is not by abolishing grub shops that 
the remedy it to be eflFected. Again, as I 
said on a very different subject, it is a 
question of demand and supply. It is no use 
stopping the supply until the tide of demand 
is stemmed. When boys are brought up in 
such fashion at home, and in their prepara- 
tory schools, that eating sweets is not, to the 
majority of them, a necessity of their exist- 
ence, the grub shop will cease to exist. If 
the majority of boys gave up visiting the 
grub shop, public opinion would vote it away. 
We do not, in addition to the library full of 
wholesome literature which we expect to find 
in every school, also expect to find a room 
where on payment of so much out of his own 
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pocket a boy may read trash, unwholesome 
and unedifying " comic " papers, for instance, 
or unhealthy and foolishly exciting tales ; nor 
ought we, in addition to wholesome and good 
meals cooked and served with care and refine- 
ment, expect to find — a " grub shop ". 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

This is the argument which here I ought to 
be able unhesitatingly to bring forward, but 
here I am obliged to pause. Is the food pro- 
vided for our boys at their public schools 
wholesome and good ; is it cooked and served 
with care and refinement ? I am rather afraid 
of not saying enough about this, for I am only 
intimately acquainted with the menage of two 
public schools, and in both of these the food is 
as good as it can be ; and for the rest I speak 
from hearsay. But if one discounts five-sixths 
of what one hears on the subject, there is 
enough faultiness in this respect to make one 
feel that the mothers of England are indeed a 
patient and long-suffering race ; also enough to 
make one certain that they are patient and 
long-suffering in exactly the wrong place, if 
they do not rise up in a body and insist that 
their boys should, when they go to school, 
have proper food, properly cooked, given to 
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them, insist that boys should never be allowed 
to cater for themselves, and that they should 
be properly served and waited upon. Boys 
ought never to be placed in a position which 
encourages them to think about their food ; it 
should be the business of those who provide 
it to see that it is suitable, properly cooked, 
decently served, judiciously and carefully 
varied,^ palatable and wholesome, and there 
ought to be an end of the subject. Food 
ought to be no subject for critical consideration 
except for the providers thereof. Young men 
are actually proud of being epicures, and it is 
the commonest thing in the world to hear a 
schoolboy talk about why he likes this thing 
to eat, and why he does not like that. Children 
ought never to be allowed to talk about their 
food, but equally they ought always to have 
proper food put before them. One may dine 
at the house of a young man, or in company 
with young men, and often most of the conver- 
sation through the meal will be about what 
they are eating or what they would like to be 

^ I know a school where the boys have " milky 
pudding " fiye days a wee]b, 
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eating. Can one imagine a topic of conver- 
sation less interesting, unless it be to minds 
which have learnt to centre upon self-gratifica- 
tion? 

To feed boys badly and carelessly is the way 
to teach them to grow into epicures ; if a boy 
has been taught to eat what is put before him, 
and if what has been put before him is whole- 
some and palatable, he will not think of regard- 
ing his food as a subject for conversation. 

Eating and drinking are unique in this re- 
spect, that they are the only pleasures which 
we cannot share with others. The satisfying 
of our own hunger and thirst, and further the 
gratification of our desire to eat and drink 
what pleases us, are pleasures for ourselves 
alone. The enjoyment of every other sense 
may be shared ; we may read the same book 
as another, see the same view, feel the same 
warmth, listen to the same music ; but eating 
and drinking stand alone in this, they cannot 
be shared. Therefore as far as any pleasure 
is to be derived from them, it must be a purely 
selfish pleasure, and for that reason a pleasure 
which should be very carefully indulged in. 
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Eating and drinking seem less of a selfish 
gratification of one's own wants than they 
are, because the habit has grown up of having 
''meals," thus making the satisfying of our 
hunger and thirst an excuse for social gather- 
ing together, so that one may feel that others 
are enjoying themselves at the same time as 
we are. This excellent arrangement makes it 
possible to use eating and drinking as a means 
of making ourselves pleasant to our neighbours, 
of denying ourselves for the good of others, of 
giving and taking mentally and physically. 

The plan of taking our meals together 
originated then not for the purpose of eating 
and drinking — we could do that as well, or 
better, alone — but for convenience in serving, 
and so that while eating and drinking we 
might by communion with others forget our- 
selves and the satisfying of our own desires. 
The " common " meal has therefore something 
social in its very essence, it is not primarily for 
the purpose of eating and drinking. If we 
can once appreciate this, we can see just how 
far we ought to go in considering " the pleas- 
ures of the table ". We ought to go just to 
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the length of seeing that where we have any 
responsibility in the matter we ought to do 
our best to provide good and nice food, we 
ought to go as far as we like in considering it 
for others, we ought to stop short of considering 
it for ourselves. By the practice of taking 
meals " in common " the advantage arises that 
eating and drinking — in themselves purely sel- 
fish acts — can thus be made occasions for self- 
control, courtesy and thoughtfulness for others. 
There is a quality of self-control, one which 
is sadly lacking in boys and young men, and 
which at the same time is more essential to 
one's character, more typical of one's degree 
of advancement, than most of the more 
usually recognised virtues. It is a quality 
different from the courtesy and unselfishness 
which ought to influence us in our dealings 
with others at meal times, for it is as es- 
sential to our behaviour when we dine alone 
as when we dine in company. It is the 
refinement, the species of self-control, which 
makes us " stop when we have had enough," 
and further, and much more important, which 
makes us know when we have had enough. 
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This lesson once learned we shall find that our 
" enough " comes at a much earlier stage than 
it did before we appreciated the force of what 
the lesson teaches. Many a lad or young man 
thinks that if in eating and drinking he stops 
short of taking what other people might want, 
he is doing all that could possibly be asked of 
him. This is a step, and I am free to confess 
that, so far are we behind the ideal in our 
treatment of the aflFairs of our appetite, it 
is a step which nearly every lad has to make 
an effort to take. But I want to put the 
matter still higher, I want to show how neces- 
sary it is to discipline one's self in this and 
other like matters for the sake not only of the 
personal wishes of others but for the sake of 
one's own character. 

One is sitting at table with several other 
people : among other things there is perhaps 
some vegetable of which one is particularly 
fond, say asparagus. It is early in the season 
for it and the quantity is not large, but — if the 
step of which I have spoken above has been 
taken — one does not think of taking more 
than one's just share. But suppose one is. 
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for some reason, dining alone, one might feel 
it quite legitimate to empty the dish. 

It is in the stopping short of emptying the 
dish, in the saying to one's self that to take 
more than a reasonable quantity because the 
thing is nice is to eat without restraint and 
therefore to eat like a pig, that this eflFort at 
self-discipline for the good of one's own charac- 
ter comes in. We all want to learn, boys and 
men alike, that it is good for our characters to 
do deliberately what we do not like, quite 
apart from any obvious or immediate result 
from so acting. I do not mean to suggest 
that we ought to be always practising this 
form of self-discipline. One is not always 
exercising one set of muscles or always using 
one's brain in a fixed direction. But I do 
suggest that we ought so to live, so to act, 
that it becomes a mere matter of habit to us 
to stop short just at the right moment. 

Habit means nothing but this : that action 
becomes instinctive because the eflFort which 
causes the action has been so regularly taken 
that it becomes in itself a habit. Everything 
that we do instinctively has, at some time, 
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somewhere, cost an effort, whether it be to 
ourselves or to a many times great-grand- 
parent matters not. The action is a habit to 
us because the effort was made and was per- 
sisted in until the action had made for itself 
a groove which it can scarcely get out of. A 
man cannot instinctively show self-control and 
self-denial in a crisis unless he has habituated 
himself deliberately to individual acts of self- 
discipline in such fashion that he has himself 
so completely in hand that it comes as natural 
to him to act promptly and unselfishly as it 
does to him to wind up his watch when he 
goes to bed. 

The affairs of our appetite are so many op- 
portunities for the practice of self-discipline, 
and yet they are the one region into which 
this practice comes least; and this omission 
causes grievous results. Many English lads 
value the fact that it is better for the character 
to lie on a hard bed than on a soft one, to 
take a cold bath than a warm one, but for 
some reason they do not extend this apprecia- 
tion to the question of food, they do not value 
the fact that it is a good thing to deny one's 
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self deliberately, even of an indulgence which 
could in itself hurt no one, for the sake of 
strengthening one's own character, of increas- 
ing one's own power of resistance, when that 
indulgence happens to be an indulgence in 
things to eat and drink. 

If boys could but learn this lesson, and 
surely it is not difficult to see its worth, 
things that they eat and drink would assume 
a very difiTerent aspect. It could not be wrong 
to think an article of food delicious if its de- 
liciousness were not regarded as a reason for 
eating as much of it as one possibly can ; 
one must eat and drink, that the thing to be 
eaten or drunk happens, besides being whole- 
some, to be nice — even to be the nicest thing 
we ever tasted — makes no additional reason 
for our eating, it only makes a reason for our 
enjoying what we are eating. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

I HAVE been at the pains of drawing a high 
ideal (though let me say at once none too high) 
so as to be able the more easily to show the 
difference between what might be and what is. 
Any one who has seen schoolboys dine, or, 
even more, take their breakfast and tea, will 
be able to see this difference with ease. A 
boy home for the holidays the other day was 
asked why he put so much butter, jam or 
marmalade, as the case might be, on his plate 
at once, why he did not take a reasonable 
helping and then more if he wanted it and 
thus avoid so often leaving some. ** I'm afraid 
I get into that habit at school," was his anwer, 
**if a fellow doesn't take the most he may 
want at first he won't get another chance." 
This answer is as typical as one can want of 
the spirit that pervades the meals at school, 
'* every one for himself, and the devil take the 
hindermost," and his own fault when he does 
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get SO caught ; that is to say that if a boy be 
unselfish and courteous he will not get enough 
to eat. This is a bad state of affairs looked at 
from either the physical or the moral point of 
view, and there is only one way of curing it : 
to bring forward the social aspect of meals 
and sink the gratifying of the appetite aspect 
of them. 

To call the average school meal a ** social 
function " would indeed be a misnomer, there 
is, as a rule, neither refinement nor courtesy 
to be seen. The way the meals are served 
is bad ; the way they are received, is worse. 
Now the reason why refinement should be 
insisted upon is this : we have within us 
certain faculties of appreciation with which 
our lower or less developed nature has nothing 
to do, these faculties live in a very different 
part of our mind to where live our natural 
instincts, and it is only in developing these 
faculties that our chance lies of subduing 
our lower selves ; and moreover it is only in 
developing these faculties that we show our 
superiority to the " beasts that perish ". If 
we did not possess this power of being for 
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ever capable of grasping at something just out 
of our reach, until by persistent reaching we 
get it, we should be content to satisfy our 
appetite by herding round a trough and 
guzzling out of it. But we are not pigs, we 
are creatures who, along with the hunger and 
thirst which we share with pigs, possess an 
appreciation of the method in which a thing 
ought to be done, the importance of which far 
surpasses the importance of the actual doing 
of it. And this it is which we call refinement, 
and this it is without which people approxi- 
mate to brute beasts in so far as they are 
without it. This is what civilisation means, 
to be refined, to have stretched out hands 
not in vain. Only by being civilised can we 
be better than ourselves. Only by realising 
that contentment with ourselves as we are is 
the stultifying of all our powers of develop- 
ment and of improvement can we hope to 
be able to arrive at anything. This is what 
Idealism means ; that we always have it in 
our power to do something better than we 
have hitherto dreamed of as possible; we 
do not realise the end we are striving for ; 
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only by continually striving, by continually 
reaching higher, we grasp at last something 
which seemed, which in fact was, out of 
our reach. The finest work that has been 
done in the world, whether in art, in science 
or in any other direction, has been done 
because its performers were able to feel and 
know that outside any vision, beyond any 
appreciation of which they were capable, lies 
a world of possibilities which we can never 
hope to compass but by this idealistic impulse 
which presses ever on to a highest, because 
we know that somewhere the highest is to be 
found. 

The highest form of civilisation, of idealism, 
is Religion, the power of pressing on to an 
infinitely high ideal in and through Christ ; but 
even without Religion, even for the souls who 
have not reached that stage of civilisation where 
Religion is a thing to be desired, to be reached 
for, there is much advancement to be found, 
much improvement to be hoped for by the 
development in ourselves of idealism, of this 
power which is latent in us all : the power of 
seeing more than is to be seen with the eyes. 
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of hearing more than is to be heard with the 
ears. 

To do a thing is one matter, to do it well is 
quite another, to aim at doing it in the very 
best possible way in which it can be done is a 
quite different matter still, and this is what I 
mean when I say that doing a thing is less 
important than the way in which it is done. 

Boys are not taught refinement at school, 
they are not taught the reason for refinement 
elsewhere, and the consequence is that any 
refinement which a young man learns is apt to 
be very superficial and dependent for its degree 
on the company in which he finds himself. 
It is generally acquired by imitation either 
of men who have had a true education in this 
matter from other sources than that of a public 
school, or of the ladies with whom he associates. 
I have the less hesitation in pressing this matter, 
because it is quite possible to alter the whole 
system of the feeding arrangements at school 
without very much difficulty. The carving 
could be all done off the boys' tables, the 
servants could be made to wait properly, the 
spilling of food on the table, the leaving of food 
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on the plates, could be made reportable and 
punishable offences. Masters could sit with the 
boys — it is a most obviously wrong element of 
the system that they do not — and insist on 
proper behaviour and gentlemanly and refined 
manners. These reforms could be introduced 
and would meet and subdue the mischief at 
once. As to carving itself, one word I should 
like to say ; for bad carving — such carving as 
one usually sees in schools — is evidence of want 
of refinement and of waste. It means more 
waste than any one has any idea of until he sees 
two similar joints manipulated respectively by 
a good and by a bad carver. The consequence 
of bad and careless carving is that boys have 
more meat given them than is good for them, 
they either eat it all, which is gluttonous, or 
they leave some of it on their plates, which is 
wasteful The men-servants ought to carve 
and be made to carve well, not the masters 
or the prefects ; no one ought to carve for a 
large party who has also his own dinner to 
get, especially when, added to getting his 
own dinner, he ought to be seeing that the 
rest of the party are being properly served 
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and are behaving themselves in a reasonable 
manner. 

It will take a generation or two before we 
can hope to see that refinement at our school 
meals, the lack of which is such a blot on our 
boys' education, because the masters themselves 
have been educated in a manner which takes 
but little count of such refinement. But we 
might make a start, and men might begin to see 
where lack of refinement means a hiatus in 
education, and, by seeing the necessity of alter- 
ation, set to work to get at a better appreciation 
of the way in which meals should be served 
and taken. 

The possibility of getting more refinement 
into school meals is obvious, to insist upon 
courtesy and self-restraint is a more difficult 
task. But, at any rate, the arrangements of the 
meals, the supervision of them, might be such 
that boys who have learnt good manners at 
home could on coming to school find there 
encouragement to courteous and self-restrained 
behaviour. As it is, a boy is almost forced 
into selfishness and gluttony at his school 
meals, and a lad who has been brought up to 
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consider others before himself, who has learnt 
in his earlier years to put the right value on 
food, finds himself obliged, in self-defence, to 
fall in with the standard that obtains at school. 
As to the food itself, there is apparently very 
much that is faulty here. Any school that 
does not provide its boys with sufl&cient food, 
and food of a sufficiently nourishing and whole- 
some quality to keep those boys in the best 
possible state of health, is falling far short 
of its duty. I know of two public schools 
where the boys are quite properly fed, as to 
the quality of the food (in both schools the 
style of serving and waiting leave very much 
to be desired), and I have heard of very many 
schools where the boys are not properly fed. 
I should like to say here that the popular idea 
that boys are given to complaining at home 
of the food which they get at their schools is 
a false one, they are apt to grumble among 
themselves whether the food be good or bad, 
but, as a general thing, a boy never com- 
plains at home of the way he is fed at school 
unless he is directly questioned. One may 
gather from things a boy lets drop, from 
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"reading between the lines," what are the 
advantages and disadvantages of this or that 
particular school, but to get any real idea of 
it from a boy while he is still at the school 
is a very rare feat to accomplish, unless with 
direct questioning, which is a course all sen- 
sible parents shrink from. 

How^ever there are other, and far more 
trustworthy methods, of learning the truth 
about schools than by the boys themselves 
talking about it, and there does not rest in 
my own mind a shadow of doubt that at many 
public schools the food is not what it might 
be, and that in all public schools the standard 
of refinement in the manner in which it is 
served and eaten falls far below any standard 
with which we ought to be content. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

It seems to me suitable to add here a chapter 
on boys' "allowances," although it does not 
appear at first sight to belong altogether to 
the subject of the foregoing chapters, to 
which I shall return. I cannot help think- 
ing that the reason why many young men 
have to buy their experience on money 
matters so dearly is that the value of money 
is so very little a part of their education as 
boys. It is difficult to make boys at school 
understand the art of spending money, because 
they get so few opportunities of spending it 
sensibly. A boy is given a certain amount of 
loose cash to take back to school, almost on 
the understanding that he is going to spend it 
on rubbish. There are two ways in which a 
boy usually spends his money at school, on 
things to eat, and in buying his schoolfellows' 
belongings. It is astonishing what an utter 
fool a boy of sixteen can prove himself to be 
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in the way of spending money. Out of, say, 
three or four pounds which he may take to 
school with him, he will spend a third or more 
on " grub " and the rest in buying things which 
his schoolfellows do not want themselves and 
which are of no possible use to him. A boy at 
school is expected to spend money ; why else is it 
given to him ? And at school it is much easier 
for him to spend it foolishly than sensibly. 

I think that every boy, while as young as 
possible for it to be wise (one knows that boys 
vary much in development of character), ought 
to have a cheque-bank account, so that he can 
order things by post if necessary ; and that he 
should be given an allowance sufficient to buy 
all his smaller articles of clothing, etc., and as 
soon as possible should be put in a position to 
buy all his necessaries. If boys have a bank- 
ing account the temptation to spend is not 
nearly so great as when they have loose money 
for ever burning holes in their pockets. Of 
course to follow such a plan as I propose trouble 
would be needed to teach our boys to be careful, 
sensible and thrifty. Careful in keeping ac- 
counts and in not leaving their bank-books and 
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papers about; sensible in apportioning their 
money to their various wants ; thrifty in not 
getting into debt, and in saving for necessary 
and reasonable expenses. Can we say that any 
part of a boy's education which taught him 
these qualities could be too highly valued? 
Are not carelessness, stupidity and extrava- 
gance the rocks on which many and many a 
young man is wrecked directly he comes into 
possession of money ? 

It is not as if young men could be prevented 
altogether from having money ; at some time 
of their lives they must be put into possession 
of, given control over, some sort of income; 
and can we be in the least surprised that most 
of them get into some kind of trouble, consider- 
ing that their education as boys, while fostering 
in them all manner of expensive tastes, entirely 
omits to teach them the value and control of 
money ? 

A normal boy on leaving his public school 
for the university will suddenly be put into 
possession of anything from £200 to £500 a 
year, when very probably before this he ha^ 
never had any money but pocket-money which 
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his parents tacitly assume is given to him to 
' * fritter ". ' A lad is absolutely expected to waste 
money until he is eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, and then he is turned over into cir- 
cumstances where, if he waste it, he must come 
to grief. When we remember that many boys 
come away from school, not only with no idea 
of the right value of money, but actually with 
the idea that being in debt is rather a desirable 
state of affairs, and one likely to be admired by 
their companions, we must not blame the lads 
so much as the system of their education for 
the consequences which are apt to follow. 

I am inclined to think that much of the 
mischief of the " grub " question is due to the 
fact of boys having loose money in their pockets 
and nothing sensible to spend it on. Most 
boys up to an advanced age, indeed until they 
are quite young men, regard pocket-money 
primarily for the purpose of buying ''grub". 
Girls have their '* allowances " for their little 
articles of apparel and so forth, and they are 
not supposed, and as a rule do not, spend any 
appreciable part of it on things to eat ; but of 
course girls are, or at any rate used to be, 
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much more at home than boys, and within 
the reach of advice and of the necessary 
shops ; now that girls are educated so much 
at school, I have no doubt that, among the many 
advantages of their better education, this dis- 
advantage of losing the sense of the right value 
of money will arise. And I offer the suggestion 
of encouraging girls and boys alike to keep a 
cheque-bank account as a help in this difficulty. 

Every one knows thead vantage of the cheque- 
bank system in dealing with small sums such 
as children use ; the responsibility of a bank 
account, the knowledge that what is not spent 
is kept for future use would be all to the good. 
As it is at present, boys feel that if they do not 
spend the money which they take back for the 
term, it will just rattle about in their pockets 
or get lost, and that if their people at home find 
that they have some left, the only consequence 
will be that they won't get so much next time ! 

No doubt the opportunities for spending 
money in a sensible manner vary in different 
schools ; at some the elder boys are allowed to 
" shop " in the nearest town, at others the boys 
are forbidden the town altogether, at others 
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again there is no town near enough to prove 
either a resource or a temptation. But, in any 
case, the boy with loose cash in his pocket is 
apt to turn most naturally to sweet things 
for its expenditure, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that if boys, as a rule, were responsible 
for providing certain necessaries and given an 
allowance for this purpose that (even without 
the advantage of the bank-account) their money 
would be spent to far better purpose. 

There is no doubt that much of the way in 
which boys regard sweet eating is due to the 
line taken about it by grown-up people, by the 
sort of grown-up person, for instance, who gives 
a boy half a crown and tells him to " cut away 
and make a little beast of himself at the nearest 
tuck-shop," but even if we could get a better 
standard in this respect, we could not hope to 
see boys spending money properly until they 
have been taught that it is wicked to use what 
many others are needing so sadly unless a 
proper return is being got from the expenditure. 

It is not difficult to see, it would be unjust 
not to acknowledge, that it is the home which 
is chiefly responsible for the lack of education 
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on the right value of money, the results of 
which are often so grievous in the after life of 
boys. But, even so, there is much that school 
might do to encourage where home is giving 
the proper means of wise expenditure. 

There are two suggestions that I should like 
to be allowed to offer. First, that where the 
school grub-shop is under the control of the 
boys themselves, and where the profits go to 
the games, or other school fund, an end should 
be put to such an arrangement (a usual one in 
public schools) at once. The consequences of 
it mtist be bad, the arrangement itself must, by 
its very nature, encourage boys to spend large 
sums of their money on " grub ". 

Secondly, I would very strongly advocate the 
institution of school banks, where boys could 
deposit their money, and which could be opened 
by one of the masters, say, twice a week. It may 
be that such banks exist in some schools. — I do 
not know of them, — but I am convinced that if 
they were general in our public schools, and if 
boys were definitely encouraged to deposit their 
money in them, it would be an immense help 
against the foolish waste that at present pre- 
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vails. The Post-Office Savings Bank is practi- 
cally no use in the case of which I am at present 
writing, because of the difficulty and delay in 
drawing money from one's account. Boys 
want somewhere to keep their loose money, 
their tips and so forth, where, while easily to be 
got at, it is in safe keeping meanwhile. The 
fact that most boys have loose money lying 
about produces far more evil than appears at 
first sight. There are many degrees on the 
road between absolute uprightness and down- 
right dishonesty, and any schoolboy could tell 
us that the latter is not unknown in even the 
best schools. If boys could find at school a 
real effort on the part of authority to encourage 
in them the carefulness about money matters, 
which is only another name for honesty, I most 
firmly believe that most of them would gladly 
respond to it. 

Carefulness in money matters is not mean- 
ness ; carelessness is not generosity. We shall 
not teach our generous-hearted boys to become 
mean by teaching them how to spend wisely. 
In school life the careless, or naturally generous 
boy acts as he does from want of knowledge. 
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and is consequently at the mercy of the careful, 
or naturally mean boy. The present standard 
on money matters among boys and young 
men encourages the mean boy to be mean, for 
he finds his generous companions easily gulled, 
easily imposed upon, owing to their having 
no real knowledge of money matters and no 
appreciation of the real value of money. 

A few words on debt I want to say. Why 
do we not teach our boys, almost before we 
teach them anything else, that it is dishonest 
to owe money? In any public school about 
half the boys owe money to the other half. It 
surely cannot be very difficult to make a boy 
see that if he has money in his possession which 
he owes to some one else, it is just as dishonest 
to put his hand into his pocket and take the 
money out and spend it, as it would be if he 
put his hand in his neighbour's pocket and 
abstracted money therefrom for the same pur- 
pose. Hundreds of boys leave school at the end 
of the term owing money to their schoolfellows 
which they intend to pay back "sometime," 
and meanwhile they will happily spend money 
which is no more theirs than is the money in 
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the till of the shop in which they are making 
their purchases. 

Boys, from sheer thoughtlessness, from ab- 
solute lack of any knowledge on the subject, 
get into absurd entanglements at school ; as a 
general thing their parents hear nothing of 
these affairs ; the masters are, unless the matter 
gets very serious, delightfully ignorant ; among 
the boys themselves the losses and "bad 
debts " are taken philosophically ; as a general 
thing, if one could get the whole business dis- 
entangled, the boys would come out fairly even. 
But when the lads come to go into a wider 
sphere, and when they bring with them these 
loose ideas about money, the effects at once are 
far more disastrous. Debt then must mean 
something far more serious, and is apt eventu- 
ally to bring the serious punishment which its 
true name, dishonesty, really deserves. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

I SHOULD like to insist that parents ought 
not to allow for an instant longer the fact that 
their boys are ill fed at school : there is no 
need that it should be the fact. 

It costs from 5s. to 7s. a week a head to 
feed a number of boys. The lesser sum will 
give boys from the age of eight to fourteen 
three good meals a day, fish or eggs or bacon 
and so forth at breakfast ; soup, meat and 
pudding (two helpings of each) at dinner ; 
tea, bread and butter, cake or jam for tea ; 
it will also provide a slice of bread and butter 
in the mid-morning and again in the mid-after- 
noon. For older boys, who have perhaps 
supper in the evening, 7s. would be an outside 
price per head. This means that it should not 
cost more than £4 lis. a term per boy to feed 
a school. Now we can see by this that the food 
is the least expensive item in a schoolboy's 
** keep ". Say that the fees are £25 a term, 
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four-fifths of that sum goes to providing the 
boy with his education and to the keeping up 
of the place. If one-fifth of what parents pay 
for their boy's schooling is enough to feed him 
well, should they not insist that this is done ? 
I have taken a low average of fees, because 
— as far as I can gather — it is in the average 
school that there is most cause for complaint. 
In the public schools where the fees are com- 
paratively low, however, it is not assumed 
that these fees cover the expenses, there is 
always at these schools a large " foundation " 
which is understood to make the school partly 
a charitable institution, so in any case there 
should be money enough to insure the boys 
being well fed ; if there is not, then all I can 
say is that the school had better give up the 
business. But there is money enough, the 
thing that is lacking is care and conscience. 
The proportion of the fees which we pay for 
our boys' food at school goes largely into the 
pockets of servants and tradespeople. When 
our boys do not get sufficiently nourishing 
food at school, it does not mean that the 
fimds of the school will not allow of the 
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expense, it means that the money that ought 
to go in buying food goes into the pockets of 
unscrupulous people. Nowhere is the " per- 
centage " system so flourishing as at many, I 
cannot think I should be wrong in saying at 
most, of our public schools, and it is only in 
the catering department that it can obtain to 
any great extent. 

The arrangement of the feeding of the boys 
and the serving of them at meals is left in 
exactly the wrong hands. It ought to be the 
direct business of some gentlewoman of ex- 
perience, sympathy and conscience to see to 
the housekeeping, it ought to be the direct 
business of her male counterpart to see to the 
work of the men-servants. As it is, the former 
is usually left to the direction of a woman 
who can, if she be so minded, *' make her 
pile" out of percentages from the trades- 
people, while the serving department is under 
the control of a butler who arranges things to 
please himself, and who, in many schools, 
counts on *' making his pile " out of the profit 
he acquires in providing eatables of the boys' 
owii ordering. 
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For this mistake it should not be difficult 
to find a remedy, even less so than in the case 
of the mistake that is made in most schools 
of allowing the boys to grow into careless 
and slovenly behaviour at meals. It makes 
just all the difference whether these matters 
of housekeeping, catering and the like are 
under the immediate direction of a person of 
educated conscience or not. It was my lot 
once to audit the accounts of two establish- 
ments for the same year. One was a private 
school, where the boys were fed as well as 
possible, one was a private convalescent home 
where the feeding was also excellent. In one 
case the numbers of the household were fifty 
lads and twenty-two grown-up people, in the 
other the numbers were fifty grown-up people 
(of the poorer class). In one case the house- 
keeper was a woman of strict and educated 
conscience — I knew her well ; in the other the 
housekeeper was unknown to me personally ; 
both these establishments were in the same 
small town, both dealt with the same trades- 
people, in the latter case the expenses were 
more thg^n half ^s much again as in the former, 
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Where did the difference go? And where 
does this difference go in the schools ? In 
waste, no doubt, much of it, but more in 
"percentages". But whether it be in waste 
or in percentages, it is very obvious to every 
person who gives the question honest thought, 
that it is not right to take money for one 
purpose and allow it to be spent pn another. 
It may be that in the economy of any 
establishment the directors of it may think it 
reasonable to say when arranging expenses. 
"So much we must allow for waste, and 
tradesmen's and servants' percentages," but 
even if people choose to work on such a 
system as this, the sum that is devoted to that 
purpose ought to be over and above the sum 
provided for housekeeping purposes, which 
ought to be expended honestly in providing 
suitable food for the household. If the sum 
set aside for this purpose is not large enough 
to cover both the legitimate and the illegiti- 
mate outlay, then either the sum should be 
made larger or the illegitimate outlay should 
be stopped. 

My own personal experience of many years 
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tells me that if boys are well and wholesomely 
fed, they do not, as a general thing, crave 
for sweet things, that is if they are leading 
a healthy and wholesome life. Why should 
they ? If they did it would be contrary to all 
natural precedent. We do not want to use 
our minds simultaneously on sense and on 
trash. If we keep our bodies in good condi- 
tion by exercise and reasonable athletics we 
have no inclination to " slack " in our leisure 
time. And if a boy is giving his digestion 
proper work to do, he will instinctively avoid 
hampering its operations by stuffing himself 
with unwholesome and useless matter. 

I have worked my way round again to my 
text, the grub-shop. Let us abolish the grub- 
shop by the simple method of making it 
unnecessary. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

I HAVE purposely avoided in the foregoing 
chapters any but quite indirect allusions to 
drinking, because I wished to keep that subject 
free for another chapter, and because I wished 
to make it a text for a diatribe against boys 
drinking any spirituous liquid at all. 

I think that I cannot be considered to be 
going beyond the truth when I say that if all 
boys were brought up with the express con- 
dition that they were not to taste spirituous 
liquor in any form until they were twenty 
years of age, drunkenness would be reduced 
about seventy-five per cent. 

I also believe that I am right in saying that 
in all public schools boys, from the age of 
twelve or fourteen onwards, are allowed to 
drink beer with their dinner and supper ; 
therefore I think I may start with the premiss 
for my subsequent argument that most young 
jnen h^^ve le^irnt to acquire the taste for stimu- 
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lants at school; and that for the habit of 
drinking, in most of those that do drink, their 
schools are responsible. 

There are many temperance and total 
abstinence advocates, societies, and so on, 
some very rabid and some ostentatiously 
moderate in their expressions, and no doubt 
they, one and all, persuade a certain few 
drunkards and drinkers to Ip/ad sober lives. 
No doubt some of them do good work — I 
suppose there is not quite so much alcohol 
consumed as there would be if no temperance 
societies existed, no speeches were ever made, 
no meetings ever held — and yet it is hard to 
cling to even this mild supposition when one 
sees it proved how the commerce of spirituous 
liquor increases and develops year by year. 
Drink is a curse ; there it is clear and plain, 
and we have it shouted at us, and whispered 
at us, preached and printed at us, and still 
brewers and publicans and wine-merchants 
are the most prosperous of trades-folk ; still 
our country thrives on the revenues which are 
due to the consumption of spirituous liquor 
all over the country. Why is this ? surely the 
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shouting is loud enough, the whispers suffi- 
ciently insinuating, surely the preachers and 
teachers are earnest, surely, oh, surely, their 
cause is a good one. 

We shall never cure drunkenness, we shall 
not touch the outside fringe of this great curse, 
by preaching to those who get drunk. Men 
have a right to get drunk if they choose. Our 
only chance lies in bringing up our boys in 
such fashion that they regard the question of 
the use and abuse of alcohol wisely and with a 
full knowledge of the effect which its use has. 

To do this our main object should be to face 
the whole matter boldly ourselves. We are 
afraid of saying that boys should not drink 
for fear lest, on looking up our reasons why 
they should not drink, we should be forced 
to the conclusion that we ought not to drink 
ourselves. A man with young lads at school 
does not like to debar them from beer and 
wine in the holidays when he is accustomed 
to accompany his own meal with drinking. 
But is not this cowardice ? Whatever con- 
clusion we may come to, are we not bound to 
look the matter fairly and squarely in the face? 
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Whatever may be one's own feelings on the 
general question of '* Temperance," it cannot 
be surely difficult to see that stimulant is not 
a necessity to a growing boy. There is no 
doctor who makes a speciality of children who 
will order a growing lad alcohol, though there 
is many an old-fashioned practitioner who has 
an idea that beer and stout are suitable " aids 
to the young ". I picked up a book the other 
day called (I believe), How to Manage cmr Little 
Ones ; it dated to some fifty years ago, and this 
is an extract : " For this kind of cold a glass 
of port or of stout at eleven o'clock is a capital 
preventive ". This was in speaking of children 
in the nursery ! Is it surprising that some of 
us have inherited a craving for strong drink ? 
As I said about boys eating sweet things, 
there is the physical ^^spect and there is the 
moral aspect of this matter to be considered, 
and the two are more closely interwoven here 
than in the other case. Alcohol affects the 
brain and the stomach, and the advantages 
which may be gained in its moderate use by 
adults are nowhere to be found when it is 
considered with reference to growing lads. I 
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do not mean to say that a glass of beer in the 
day does a boy directly any harm physically, 
but indirectly it does him this harm, it 
accustoms his stomach to the action of 
alcohol, and it accustoms his system to the 
" prop " which alcohol gives ; and, almost 
of more importance still, when a boy gets 
into the habit of drinking beer, he very soon 
gets a distaste for water, which naturally 
all children like. No boy has ever been the 
better physically for drinking any spirittiotis 
liquor whatever. I lay that down as a 
maxim founded on long experience of boys, 
and I will defy any one to disprove it. A 
boy's tastes are bound to grow with his 
growth if they are the tastes of the de- 
veloped man. A boy who wants one glass 
of beer at fourteen will want two at sixteen, 
four at twenty, and then, when the power of 
the effect of stimulants has hold of him, he 
will begin to find that he must take wine 
or spirit, so as to get more quality into the 
quantity. There is a peculiarity about the 
taste for stimulants which is at once its great 
advantage and disadvantage, it is an acquired 
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taste. The usual reasons why boys begin to 
drink are either because other boys do it, or 
because they think it is ** manly," or because 
they feel instinctively its hidden influence ; boys 
feel that there is about alcohol a glamour, a 
" knowledge of good and evil," they instinc- 
tively regard it as a door leading to unknown 
territory where much is to be learned. 

If boys could be left to themselves in this 
matter, if the influence of example and oppor- 
tunity were not constantly before them, nine- 
tenths of them would never drink anything 
alcoholic ; even as it is there is a good per- 
centage of boys, one in ten I should think, 
whose dislike of the taste of beer, wine and 
spirits is so pronounced that it outweighs all 
the considerations I have mentioned. And 
the fact remains that most of our young men 
have acquired the taste for strong drink 
while they were so young that the taste was 
bound to have at first nothing but a fictitious 
value for them. 

I have heard people say about drink what 
I have heard them say about other things : 

that it is a mistake to keep a boy too strictly 

7 
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in this respect, for if one does he is sure to 
break out into excess when he gets older. 
This theory is — both about drink and other 
of manhood's excesses — at once perfectly false 
and perfectly true. If one sets out to keep 
young things away from and out of sight of 
dangers, on the theory that ignorance will 
eventually become innocence, we and they are 
bound to come to grief. If, on the other hand, 
one's education of one's children includes a 
clear knowledge of the evil and of the good 
of every course which will be open to them 
as their life progresses, we must indeed have 
a strange creed and a paltry faith if we cannot 
see that by the clear light of knowledge, in 
the growing strength of development, choice 
ought to mean to a lad rejecting evil wherever 
he comes across it. 

But when people class drink with other 
evil which spells ruin to a young man, when 
they speak of the danger of keeping young 
men too closely because of the reaction which 
subsequently takes place, they are quite wrong 
in putting drink side by side with lust. For, 
as I said before, love of drink is not inherent 
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in human nature, and lust is. A boy or man 
does not drink spirituous liquor for the first 
time because a desire of his human nature is 
craving for gratification. The reasons which 
induce his thus drinking are inherent in 
human nature, a wish to "be in the swim" 
with other young men, a fear of being less 
thought of by his companions ; but if a lad 
be brought up a strict abstainer (even on 
the criminal system of making rules for 
children without telling them why they are 
to be kept) there is much less risk here 
than there is in the forcing of unenlightened 
restraint upon boys in regard to natural wishes 
and desires. 

It has always been a puzzle to me why 
schoolmasters make such a point of boys not 
smoking, and none of their not drinking. We 
are not anxious for a system of education which 
allows and encourages boys to smoke, but are 
we not indeed straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel when we cane a boy for smoking 
a pipe and put before him at lunch, dinner 
and supper a glass of beer ? I think it is a 
fair analogy to put one glass of beer, or glass 
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of wine, or tablespoonful of spirit on a level 
with one pipe. The " ordinary " smoker would 
smoke about six pipes a day, the '* ordinary " 
drinker would drink about six glasses of beer 
or wine or " small whiskies," and I cannot be 
beside the mark when I say that the first glass 
of beer may as surely start a boy off in the road 
of the habitual and excessive drinker as his 
first pipe might start him in that of the habitual 
and excessive smoker. 

Both smoking and drinking are acquired 
habits, both are indulged in by boys for the 
same reasons ; in each the danger lies in the 
chance of the power it may get while the 
character is still plastic, while the tastes are 
yet unformed, in the certainty that the taste 
must grow with the lad's growth. Smoking 
at schools is made a punishable offence, is 
treated with great severity ; drinking is allowed 
and encouraged. 

I know that many will say that I am going 
far beyond the truth when I say that drinking 
is allowed and encouraged in schools, and that 
it is ridiculous to put the drinking of a few 
glasses of beer on a par with getting drunk. 
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But I never said that boys were encouraged 
to get drunk at school, I said that they were 
encouraged to take the preliminary steps in 
that direction, by the mere fact of their being 
allowed to drink any beer at all while they 
were boys. I think that the beer is often 
what is commonly called "swipes," i.e., small 
or weak beer, makes the matter in a way 
worse : it is like pretending to the boys that 
they are behaving like men, tasting the edge 
of a manly vice, while making the actual thing 
as innocuous as may be, consistently with the 
appearance of the genuine and harmful thing. 
This seems to me one of the most forcible 
arguments one could have in proving what a 
mischievous thing it is that boys should have 
beer at all. It is as though one said : '' I will 
not give my son the full evil he asks for, for I 
will not run the risk while he is with me of 
the consequences if I should grant it, but I 
will give him an imitation of the evil, near 
enough to deceive him in his inexperience, and 
so I will satisfy him with this until he goes on 
into a wider sphere where he must encounter 
the reality ". Can one imagine that boys ever 
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value the fact that the beer is weak ? When 
a boy gets a chance of drinking stronger beer 
away from school or in the holidays does he 
not take it ? The beer which is provided at 
school is, as a rule, scarcely strong enough 
to affect the boys' heads in a manner that 
would draw attention, but it is quite strong 
enough to give them a taste for something 
stronger. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

I DO not think that it ought to be a difficult 
thing to bring up boys in such a manner that 
strong drink would not have for them, when 
they become young men, the factitious value 
with which most men invest it. 

To a boy, who has been educated on this 
question in such a manner that he thinks the 
state of being drunk shameful and degrading, 
beer, wine and spirits assume a very different 
place in his regard from what they find in 
most boys' minds. We think it funny (the 
Lord alone knows why) for people to be drunk 
or to swear. We go to a play : however dull 
the story may be a '* damn " will raise a smile. 
A man reeling tipsily about the stage will 
always give amusement. As long as this is 
so, can we hope for any right standard on the 
subject? It is undoubtedly funny to see a 
man at a certain stage of intoxication, but it 
is quite as funny to see a person at a certain 
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stage of imbecility, but we should scarcely dare 
to make capital of fun out of an imbecile on 
the stage. It is not in the fact alone of its 
being funny that the representation of drunken- 
ness in this light appeals to us ; other things 
are funny in circumstances in which shame or 
pity governs our sense of amusement; it is 
that by treating this question of drunken- 
ness in this way one escapes the necessity 
of looking at it in its true light. It is 
in thus treating it that we lose one of our 
best chances of getting our lads to see the 
real, inward shamefulness of deliberately re- 
nouncing our hold on our minds and on 
our actions. 

Men, owing to the species of training which 
they get as boys, are endowed with a wonder- 
ful measure of self-control where they choose 
to exert it, but, owing to the miserable stan- 
dard which they possess on certain matters, 
they so often do not choose to exert it where 
it is most necessary. And when an action 
has become a habit it requires more than 
self-control to leave it off. Most men get 
themselves into the habit of drinking just 
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as much as they dare ; that is . to say, they 
drink just as much as the standard to which 
their education has accustomed them allows 
them to drink. It is astonishing to reflect 
that many men can live their lives in this 
fashion, never getting drunk, but continually 
going just to the verge : this implies wonder- 
ful self-control. I think, to prove my case, 
I have only to point out that if a young 
man begins to drink wine at, say, one and 
twenty, two glasses of wine or so will bring 
him to the desired pitch of exhilaration, 
while by the time he is thirty he would be 
found at his dinner gradually reaching the 
necessary point through sherry, hock, cham- 
pagne and port, and perhaps at the age of 
forty supplementing all these with a stiff 
whisky and soda before joining the ladies in 
the drawing-room, who are waiting to be 
edified with the result of this assistance to 
the gentleman's wits. A man of forty is no 
nearer being " drunk " with eight or ten glasses 
of wine and a whisky to settle them than he 
was on his two glasses of sherry when he was 
a young fellow of two or three and twenty, 
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but he needs more to make it have the same 
effect. No doubt there is pleasure in the 
taste of wine to the confirmed drinker, but 
this, as I said eariier, is an acquired taste. 
Men like wine because they drink it, they do 
not drink it because they like it. Apart from 
its alcoholic properties who would dream, for 
instance, of drinking whisky as a pleasant 
beverage ? And yet by constant persistence in 
its use, no doubt men do become attached to 
the taste of whisky. 

Now I think many might say at this point : 
*' Well, supposing that what you have said is 
true, how do you show the harm of drinking 
to this extent, provided that men do not lose 
control of their wits ? " 

The harm is twofold. First, there is the 
question of expense, and this is a great harm, 
far greater than appears at first sight. There 
is many and many a young man, whom no one 
would dream of calling intemperate, who must 
lose a very great deal by the fact that he con- 
siders the taking a certain amount of strong 
drink so much a foregone conclusion that it 
never occurs to him that in taking his glass of 
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beer at lunch and at supper he is preventing 
himself from, say, taking a holiday once a year, 
or buying himself a dress suit. It seems a 
ridiculous thing to say, but the young man in 
London, or in any big town, who has not a 
dress suit is almost bound to deteriorate ; but 
it is not so ridiculous when one puts it in this 
way, that a young man who has not the 
entree to society which includes the presence 
of cultivated and refined gentlemen and ladies, 
is bound, unless he is a bookworm, to drift to 
unworthy society, and — if he is a bookworm 
— to lose a very great deal of grace and sun- 
shine out of life. The young man working in 
London, who takes his meals at a restaurant, 
will spend over £5 a year if he takes no more 
than two glasses of beer a day ; and when — 
owing to his sedentary life — he has to consult 
a doctor, who (unthinking creature !) orders 
him to drop beer and drink whisky (instead 
of ordering him to stop drinking alcohol alto- 
gether and buy dress clothes and a bicycle !), 
he will spend £18 a year, and need be drinking 
no more than two whiskies and sodas a day. 
And are many young men quite so moderate 
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as this? Even when they are clerks, with 
such small pay that the dress suit or the 
annual holiday in the country are matters of 
serious pecuniary difficulty to them ? And 
then there is this : for every man who pos- 
sesses the necessary self-control to stop short 
at the point of getting " drunk " there is one 
who does not; men march together to that 
point, the point where the precipice comes, 
half, we will say, stop at the brink, half tumble 
over, and on this march men are always and 
for ever encouraging each other to press for- 
ward, to keep in the ranks. I cannot help 
firmly believing that, at the bottom of their 
souls, most young men who drink at all, as 
a practice, know that they are doing a wrong 
thing, or rather that they are acting from a 
wrong motive, or else why should men be so 
persuasive, so insistent, so tiresome when their 
neighbours prefer to abstain ? Further, there is 
this harm in what people call '' moderate drink- 
ing," men who accompany every social meeting, 
all genial or friendly intercourse, with drink- 
ing, get eventually to depend entirely upon 
drink for any capacity of showing sociable- 
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ness or geniality; they cannot be witty or 
even heartily friendly, often they cannot be 
commonly courteous until they have primed 
themselves with alcohol, until the drinking 
of it has produced a temporary excitement, 
which combined with a temporary "hail-fellow- 
well-met " sort of feeling makes men ready to 
make themselves pleasant to their neighbours. 
But what an insult to our friends such a course 
of proceeding is. Are our friends to wait to 
be amused, to be entertained, to be sympa- 
thised with by us, until we can do it under 
the influence of wine ? Are they to feel that 
if they meet us at a restaurant, or the play, 
or a dinner-party, our powers of entertaining 
them lie entirely in the decanters and spirit 
flasks? Am I saying too much? Will any 
of my readers who considers himself as a 
" moderate drinker," and who is a constant 
diner-out, try going to these dinner-parties 
and other festivities for a week without touch- 
ing any spirituous liquor during that time, 
and will he then see upon what depends his 
popularity with society? He will discover 
that great as may have been the effort he 
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made to stay his drinking on this side of the 
line which custom recognises between sobriety 
and drunkenness, it will be small compared 
to that which he has to make to " keep up 
to the mark " without the assistance which 
he has accustomed himself to look for in 
drinking. 

Under these circumstances we need not look 
far to discover why young men are apt to give 
as the reason why other people should drink 
that it is so "unsociable" if they do not. But 
apart from any instinctive feeling that it is 
not altogether pleasant to have our neighbour 
quite sober, in full possession of his faculties, 
unstimulated from any outside influence, there 
is this further reason why young men get into 
the way of looking on drinking as sociable : 
young lads have one most charming, almost 
idyllic quality, they love their kind ; they love 
each other with a whole-hearted, generous, 
admiring affection which may have its weak 
spots when analysed, but which in the main 
is the thing which holds the world together. 
When a young man meets his friend, be he 
in whatever station of life, the poorest-bred 
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"'Arry" or a "prince of the blood," his first 
instinct is to make himself pleasant for the 
sheer reason that he wants to give pleasure. 
And custom has always ready at his elbow 
the beer, the wine, the spirit which he knows 
from association *can put him and his friend 
into a genial, '*give and take" frame of mind 
at once. It takes a lad but a short acquaintance 
with the effects of drinking any strong drink to 
discover that with its aid he can, without any 
effort on his own part, make himself pleasant 
to his neighbours, and the consequence is that 
two young men out for the day together, who 
might be dull and morose if they had forgotten 
the basket containing the wine and the beer, 
would be as jolly as sandboys if they could 
see their way to breaking the promise they 
made their sweethearts of not going into a 
public house. 

I have pat forth much which looks as though 
my object in writing about boys' drinking was 
to preach total abstinence for all. And I 
should like to say here, not because I think 
it is of any importance to my readers, but 
because I am afraid lest in seeming to preach 
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total abstinence for all I may estrange some 
who would otherwise be inclined to listen to 
my pleading that our boys should not be 
allowed to acquire the habit of drinking while 
they are young, that as to the question of total 
abstinence for all, I do not feel myself in any 
way capable of pronouncing an opinion : I 
believe it to be a question (as to our grown-up 
case) for every man's separate conscience and 
every man's separate circumstances. But I 
do think, as I have implied earlier, that it is 
downright cowardly to ignore the question 
of whether boys ought to be allowed strong 
drink only because we shirk a possible con- 
clusion unpleasant to ourselves. Paternity 
brings in its train much of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. While we are endeavouring to 
lay before our boys an ideal of sobriety which 
may teach them eventually what true temper- 
ance means, may it not be perchance that one 
of our duties is to put ourselves beyond reproach 
by the exercise of — at any rate while our boys 
are boys — the self-denial which shows them 
that, with the view of teaching them this 
lesson, we can put real restraint upon our- 
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selves ? Our use of wine is not what it ought 
to be, while men drink for the reasons I have 
given in this chapter. And to the men who 
drink with real moderation, the men who ** stop 
short " without difficulty, I want to say this : 
Is it not definitely unfair to a boy to allow him 
to acquire a habit while he is young, to which 
when he is grown-up he will be more or less 
bound whether he likes it or no ? Is it not our 
bounden duty as educators of the young to see 
that they grow into no habits but such as may 
help them to become strong members of the 
state, able to live better, govern better and 
work better because of such habits ? 

And, after all, we do not want our boys to 
drink, even when they are grown-up ; and it is 
surely not straining a point to say that, at any 
rate, they shall be left to make their own deci- 
sion when they are grown up. Say that it is not 
wrong to drink, say even that it is not wrong 
to get drunk, still — given that the taste for 
wine and spirits is an acquired taste, given that 
drinking is of all habits the most difficult, once 
learnt, to get out of, given that this habit is not 

one which can be proved universally beneficial 

8 
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to either the individual or to the state — we 
may insist that while our boys' characters are 
still plastic and their minds still unformed they 
shall not learn to acquire a habit out of which 
they could not, without much effort, escape by 
the time that their characters and minds are 
those of the developed man. 
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CHAPTER L 

In thinking of the public-school system as it 
exists now one has to take into consideration 
the initial motives from which public schools 
were first instituted, as well as all the motives to 
which they — through the years that have passed 
since the institution of the first public school 
-^owe their development, until we come to 
dealing with the system as it at present stands. 
In the days when large boys' schools were 
first started, the standard of what we call (for 
want of a more suitable name) morality was, 
roughly speaking, this : that a man could not 
lead a decent life unless he shut himself off 
entirely from the chance of contact with women. 
Thus when an institution was founded for the 
education of boys alone, probably the first 
instinct that possessed its founders in regarding 
the future of this institution was to make it as 
monastic in character as possible. Cest le 
premier pas qui coute, and this uq doubt is 
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the chief reason why in one respect, a respect 
on which I wish now to dilate, the public-school 
system is what it is to-day. 

The entire education of the average boy 
on the subject of women and girls is wrong 
from his earliest childhood, and nothing fosters 
the error so much as the standard, in this re- 
spect, of the public schools. Boys are taught 
as children to despise in girls and to hear 
lightly spoken of in women whatever is differ- 
ent to themselves ; and with this disadvantage 
at the very start of their career, they are 
launched into a life in which the counteracting 
of this evil influence by the presence of women 
has no part. 

I have heard it said that schoolboys think 
very little of women and girls. This is very 
true : they do not, and consequently they never 
learn to think rightly, while they are left to 
feel wrongly. 

Our only chance of getting any sort of 
standard of purity into the lives of our boys 
is by teaching them to think rightly of women 
and girls, and one can only learn to think rightly 
pf any subject by^ learning to think highly of % 
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Boys are left to develop feelings for the 
opposite sex which must inevitably lead them 
wrong unless the feelings are guided and 
trained by thought. A boy is made to lead 
a life which practically shuts him off from 
women until he has reached an age when — 
owing to this great defect in his education — 
contact with them is dangerous. 

No one can teach boys to respect women 
but women themselves : if a lad or young man 
is to emerge into manhood with any right 
ideas on the subject whatever, it must be 
because women themselves have put them 
there. In the present state of affairs, if a 
boy does grow up to be a pure man he does 
so — as I said when speaking of unselfishness 
—in spite of his public-school education, not 
because of it ; he does so because his mother 
and the women who love him appreciate the 
fact that school in this respect does worse 
than nothing for him, and endeavour in the 
short time left at their disposal to counteract 
this defect. But — as I said of religion — school 
might supply this most important factor in a 
boy's education; a boy might learn at school 
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to think rightly about women, so that as he 
grows to be a m&;n he could not feel wrongly. 

I find it very difficult not to go over ground 
which I have already trodden in another book 
when speaking on this subject. Home life, 
preparatory school life, public-school life lead 
into another so closely ; and when one is speak- 
ing of the lives of boys at public schools one 
cannot help continually feeling how different 
they would be if the home life were different ; 
and by ignoring here, as I must, having 
treated of it elsewhere, how dangerous and 
foolish is the attitude taken in the home 
on the relations of boys with girls, I seem to 
leave a hole in the very beginning of my argu- 
ment. But even then there is much to be 
said from the point of view of the public- 
school system alone, though of course the 
system is evolved from the temperaments and 
characteristics of the boys, as they present 
themselves upon the arena of school life ; tem- 
peraments and characteristics which have been 
developed at home, and for which the home- 
influence is mainly responsible. 

In thinking of boys, qud public-school boys 
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alone, one naturally thinks of the effect which 
the education they get at school has in the 
preparation of their characters as young men, 
and it is in this way that I want to consider 
this question of the ideas prevalent among 
boys as to women and girls. 

I think the first thing to be said is that a 
boy's idea is usually that he ought not to 
think about women and girls at all, con- 
sequently when he does think about them or 
speak about them, a boy does it in a shame- 
faced sort of fashion ; he alludes to women and 
girls, both in his thoughts and in his words, as 
if they were creatures of another sphere to 
his own, and that sphere a rather improper 
one. What can be the consequence of this, 
when you add to it the fact that neither boys 
nor men can help feeling about women and 
girls ? Nature insists upon this ; and what 
nature insists upon cannot be denied to it. 
When a boy is young his feelings are unde- 
veloped; let him be taught in such manner 
that thought and feeling develop together, 
and he is given the best chance of being able, 
when he is older and bis feelings become more 
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prominent, to govern his emotions by trained 
and developed thought. 

What I have said will — on a first read- 
ing — sound an exaggeration to many of my 
readers, but it is a sheer matter of fact. A 
boy's mother, sisters, feminine relations and 
friends of all kinds are, as soon as he is in the 
company of other boys, relegated to a place in 
his mind where fresh air does not abound. 
One need not have very much to do with boys 
to find out how unhealthy is the part of his 
mind where a boy keeps his ideas of women, 
by the fact that when, in a school or other 
community of boys, boys do speak of women 
and girls as a habit they invariably do it in an 
unwholesome manner. A boy who has been 
brought up so that he is devoid of that foolish 
and unhealthy way of regarding the difference 
of sex, which is so disastrous to the character 
of young men, finds when he gets to school 
that his only course is silence. He would 
find it impossible, for instance, to speak of the 
school to which his sisters went, or to talk of 
his girl friends or relations ; even to mention 
g^sually any of his older fejjiale reli^i-tions would 
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have, after the first, to be done with difficulty 
and with the feeling that some one or other 
of his audience would be ready with an un- 
pleasing comment. And this would be only 
because the lad was talking of women. Girls 
at school, or in a party of other girls, can talk 
reasonably and naturally of their brothers, 
their brothers' schools and friends, the parties 
and dances they go to in the holidays, their 
own male relations and friends, and there is 
not the slightest reason why boys should not 
be able to do as the girls do if once they could 
be prevented from despising women by having 
a true knowledge of them, instead of having 
their minds perverted by the distorted image 
of the other sex which is all that is presented 
to their gaze. We shall not have a race of 
men who live clean and self-controlled lives 
until we have a race of wholesome-minded 
boys ; and we shall not have a race of whole- 
some-minded boys until we have produced a 
system of education for them which includes 
the ever-present influence of women. As soon 
as men have learnt that there is nothing to 
despise in women, as women, except a fault 
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for which they themselves, as men, are en- 
tirely responsible, they will begin to see that 
by educating their boys to love and reverence 
women, as human beings, they will be putting 
before them the one ideal which can prevent 
them from living lives of selfish indulgence 
when they are young men. 

It seems as though we needed in this world 
of ours a neutral sex to teach the ethics of 
purity. As it is, women themselves tacitly 
concur in a standard of morality which implies 
the lowering of themselves in the eyes of the 
men around them. And yet it is women only 
who can teach that appreciation of themselves 
which would raise the world's standard of what 
men's lives ought to be. 

The only reason why the influence of women 
is not included in the system of public-school 
education of to-day is that men have not learnt 
in the course of centuries that purity means 
nothing else than that men and women should 
think highly of one another, and they can only 
think highly of one another by knowing one 
another. The mystery of sex must be existent, 
but it only bears upon this aspect of the matter 
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quite indirectly. It is no doubt owing to the 
fact of the essential difference of sex that this 
way of regarding women, by men and women 
alike, has grown up, but none the less the fact 
remains that the sexual aspect of the case 
enters directly not at all into the average boy's 
mind, it is directly in no way the reason why 
he acts so foolishly in thought and word when 
he turns them to the regard of women. He 
acts foolishly in the matter because he acts 
without reason, without thought and without 
knowledge. That this reason, this thought 
and this knowledge has been denied him is no 
doubt owing to the false ideas of women that 
obtain in the average mind. The boy has been 
brought up in an atmosphere which is tainted 
with these ideas; and has thus been tacitly pre- 
pared for a system which has been founded upon 
these ideas ; but in the boy's own mind there 
is no reference to sex, and a real knowledge 
of women by real and intimate intercourse with 
them could produce in him nothing but good. 
Later, as the boy grows to be a man, this 
feeling of the difference of sex does begin to 
predominate, and at an age when contact and 
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intercourse with women is likely to be fraught 
with a certain amount of danger from this very 
reason, young men are turned out into a world 
of women, with no real knowledge of them, no 
thoughts trained to reverence and respect by 
intercourse with them. A world is opened to 
them of which they know nothing except what 
their own undisciplined feelings teach them. 
Is it surprising that under such circumstances 
strong women are apt to turn from these young 
men, and leave them to extend and expand 
their knowledge under the tuition of women 
who are unworthy? It can be no sort of 
pleasure for a woman with a developed mind 
to converse with a man whose primary idea 
about her is that she is a woman. The women 
who might help young men, who might — even 
in a late hour — show them a glimpse of real 
purity, turn to men who have had a more 
fortunate education in this respect than the 
average young man, or to men who have lived 
through their impressionable age, and so the 
average young man drifts into the society of 
women who neither care to benefit him nor to 
improve themselves. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

In writing of purity I feel — just as I felt 
in writing of religion— that one is hampered 
by knowing that there exist people who ap- 
parently value neither purity nor religion in 
a man. But I think we may see that when 
people try to persuade themselves that it does 
not matter that a young man is ** immoral " 
and irreligious the reason is that they do not 
see their way to prevent his being so. They 
find themselves in a world of young men, 
most of whom have loose ideas as to their 
relations with women, and most of whom have 
very little appreciation of true religion : they 
do not consider that they are responsible, 
and though they themselves may be neither 
immoral nor irreligious in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the terms, they condone, or rather 
ignore in others what they see no way of 
altering. 

But take any one of these men and women. 
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and give them a tender little child to deal with, 
will they dare to place him in any surround- 
ings for the purpose of education which have 
not at their head some one who professes to 
regard religion and purity as essential to a 
man ? In the heart of every woman that has 
borne a child, in the heart of every man that 
has begotten one, there is somewhere to be 
found a longing for the highest for their child ; 
a longing which is often sadly smothered and 
distorted by worldliness and false philosophy, 
but which longing is nevertheless a definite ap- 
preciation of the divine and of the pure that is 
possible to all men. If this be so (and will 
any mother or father venture to deny it ?) on 
what other hypothesis can we account for the 
tolerance of the irreligion and impurity of young 
men that exists in the world, than on the one 
that men and women force themselves into 
condoning or excusing what they see no way 
of altering, crying, " Peace, peace," where they 
know there is no peace ? If men and women 
would not be content with this miserable 
state of affairs, if they would rouse themselves 
from their slothful and apathetic concurrence 
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in an arrangement of society against which 
their better nature must revolt, the present 
public-school system would of necessity be 
changed. If women would refuse to send 
their sons into any atmosphere where the 
influence of women was absent, *' boards " 
and *' councils " would very soon see that un- 
married schoolmasters were an anomaly. The 
public-school system would begin to develop 
into a system where a boy would find a high 
standard of purity acknowledged and insisted 
upon with as much perseverance and as much 
openness as is a high standard of honour and 
of intellectuality. As I have said before, the 
system is one of demand and supply ; as soon 
as an open and acknowledged standard of 
wholesome and reasonable thought on this 
matter was demanded, so soon would it be 
supplied. It would evolve itself from the 
needs of the community, as everything else 
connected with the system has evolved it- 
self. 

And we do want our men to be religious, 
really and truly religious ; we do want our 
men to be pure, really and truly pure. We 
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do not believe that a man is less of a man 
when he loves Christ, and fears to disobey 
Him because he loves Him ; we do not believe 
that' a man is less strong when he conquers 
himself and his desires and leads a clean and 
pure life. We put a holy and a pure man on 
a higher pedestal in our mind than the place 
where dwells the irreligious and the unchaste 
one. Toleration of sin, of weakness and of 
irreligion means nothing else but cowardice, 
it means nothing else than that we will not 
force ourselves into action while we can build 
ourselves up any kind of a couch, even the 
most insecure, on which to lie still. 

It is possible for men to lead pure lives. It 
may not be possible for this or that particular 
man to lead a pure life, but if any man is in 
this position it is either the fault of his educa- 
tion or the fault of his progenitors. And if 
it is possible for men to lead pure lives, and if 
we acknowledge that the world is in every 
way the worse for impurity, we are worse 
than cowards and sluggards not to force such 
changes upon the present system of our boys' 
education as shall make impurity a thing to 
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be so openly deplored that young men could 
not lead the lives they live now. 

I said, when writing on the subject of 
Religion, that the popular notion that a man 
could not be "good" and manly was false 
had been proved false again and again. And 
I say the same in writing of Purity. It is 
true, most true, that a "manly" man is not 
usually a pure man, but that is not to say 
that in being pure a man is ipso facto not 
manly. It is only to say this, that the school 
which teaches boys to grow into manly men, 
to value the qualities and the attributes which 
go to form what we call the manly character, 
is not the school where boys also learn to 
value the qualities and attributes which go 
to form the pure character. 

There are men who are both manly and 
pure, and these are the men who have learnt 
to value purity in some other school than 
the one where they learnt to value the sort 
of manliness which a boy gets at his public 
school. 

There are also men who are pure and who 
are not what we call manly, and they are the 
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men who, as boys, have seen that an apprecia- 
tion of the refinement which to them signified 
purity, and which was a necessity to them, was 
not to be found among the average " manly " 
schoolboy, and so they have avoided as much 
contact with other boys as their circumstances 
have permitted, and have thus lost opportuni- 
ties of learning to be manly. 

A boy who has been brought up at his 
mother's apron-strings is a pure boy, in so 
far fis the apron-strings were attached to a 
woman who knew how to value and teach 
real purity, and he is also very often what 
is called a muff, because while a woman, 
by herself, can teach real purity, she cannot 
teach the species of manliness which a boy 
must learn if he is to make anything of his 
life with other men. 

We are very fond of talking about the diffi- 
culty of insisting upon the same standard of 
sexual purity for men as for women, implying 
thereby that women on the whole lead chaster 
lives than men lead. We seem to forget that 
every time a man errs in this way a woman errs 
too. We seem to forget that because we set 
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aside the women who allow themselves thus to 
err, as a separate community, they still are 
women ; women with the same characteristics 
which mark the difference from men as do those 
of our sisters and wives. If all women led chaste 
lives all men would lead chaste lives too. 
Therefore there is the same standard of purity 
for men as there is for women. The only 
difference in the matter is this : the men 
who lead unchaste lives do so because they 
have not learnt to control their natures, and 
thus are the victims of their passions. The 
women who lead unchaste lives do so because 
they possess the power of satisfying a certain 
demand which is made upon them. The 
presence of a demand creates the answer of 
the supply for its satisfaction. Only by teaching 
our boys in such wise that knowledge^ means 
purity can we hope to see women leading 
chaste lives. 

The purity of the woman who concurs in a 
system which means the degradation of any 
other woman is no purity at all, it is a more 
ignoble quality than the impurity either of the 
man who gives way to his undisciplined nature 
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or of the woman who lends herself to its satis- 
faction. 

We can mark off the women who provide 
the supply, and so we do, we cannot mark off 
the men who create the demand, and so we do 
not. But women are no purer than men, for 
to be pure means to esteem purity, not in 
one's self but as a virtue to be striven for by 
all, and women do not esteem purity while 
there exists a system which condones, which 
encourages, a state of things impure. Women 
could stop this state of things if they chose, and 
they alone can stop it ; they do not choose, and 
on them rests most of the blame of the present 
standard of purity among men. 

It is not hard to see how hopeless must 
often seem the task of those who labour at 
" rescue-work ". We must give the individual 
a chance, but looked at as a remedy for a 
society evil rescue-work looks about as profit- 
able a work as digging in dry sand. One poor 
woman saved means only the leaving of her 
place for another. The only way to help the 
mass of women who struggle in that slough of 
misery and sin is through the jmhlic schools ; the 
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only possible way of touching prostitution is 
by teaching boys while they are yoimg to know 
women by constant and open association with 
them. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

One word on marriage I must say before I 
turn to write of an evil which, in a way, stands 
by itself in a boy's life, and yet which is an 
evil of such importance that every aspect of 
school life is influenced by it. 

I said at the beginning of Chapter I. that 
in dealing with the public-school system of 
to-day one was dealing with the motives to 
which the first school for boys owed its foimda- 
tion. And from that day to this the primary 
reason, to which I have already alluded, for 
which the first school was instituted has run 
through the administration of all schools, and 
influences the system of our own day. In the 
days when institutions were first founded for 
the purpose of taking boys out of their normal 
surroundings and placing them apart while 
their education prepared them for life's work, 
morality was at such a low ebb that, as I said 
earher, a man's only chance of leading a decent 
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life was to shut himself up. This system 
of education was evolved from a noble and 
brave determination on the part of certain of 
those who revolted at the state of things then 
existent, and who could see only one way of 
improving them. Society was corrupt, to give 
boys any chance they must be removed as far 
as possible from contact with society. In those 
days there can be no doubt that, rightly or 
wrongly, the celibate life was regarded as the 
highest life. Boys were taken out of society, 
shut up by themselves, in the hope that by 
being so treated they might be led to do with- 
out society altogether. Such a system cannot 
have had the effect of producing, on the whole, 
a race of men who led any purer or more self- 
controlled lives than do our men of to-day ; 
but, at any rate, when a man was a celibate, 
when a man did deliberately renounce mar- 
riage, he did so from a good motive. 

Society has changed, the people of England 
are by so many centuries' lapse so much 
stronger, so much holier, so much purer than 
they were then ; but this one idea, this one 
motive, to which the system of public schools 
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still bends is very much the same, but with 
what a difference in the result ! In early days 
a celibate was a man who deliberately set him 
self — as a revolt against the worse than loose 
morality of the day — to conquer himself, to 
control his desires, to lead a continent life. 
He saw intercourse between men and women 
so constantly abused that he determined to 
have none of it. And what of his counter- 
part, the bachelor of to-day? In the early 
days of which I speak a man forswore 
marriage because he saw no other way 
of leading a chaste life. What a miserable 
caricature of a celibate is the modern 
bachelor, the man who leads a single life for 
no other motive than one of selfish deter- 
mination to get the best out of life and keep 
it to himself. The man who denies himself 
nothing, who controls none of his desires, 
who ^* cannot afford" to marry because he 
cannot afford to share. There are celibates 
now : there are men who, in renouncing the 
pleasures of the true married life, the joys of 
a union in which, taking into account all the 
trials and difficulties of human life, men and 
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women prepare to meet these difficulties and 
trials with greater strength, with reinforced 
determination because union means strength, 
there are men who respecting and reverencing 
marriage, appreciating all the help which it can 
give, deliberately renounce it because there is 
some element in their life, or in their life's 
work, which demands the sacrifice. These are 
the only true celibates ; there is no merit in 
giving up anything of which you do not know 
the worth, and the man who does not marry 
because he does not want to may take as 
much credit to himself as the man who does 
not care to listen to music when he has no 
ear. 

Some years ago there were about a dozen 
men assembled in the room of a university 
undergraduate ; they were all typical athletic 
*' Varsity men". The reason for which they 
had met was to hold a prayer meeting. Be- 
fore they began, the leader suggested that they 
should all confess in public what temptation 
each felt was in him the greatest hindrance 
in his approach to God's Throne. The answer 
of all, except (I believe) two, was ** Impurity". 
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Now it is my firm opinion that nine young 
men out of ten if asked the same question 
under the same circumstances — circumstances, 
I mean, in which they were making an attempt 
to get nearer to the religious life — would 
answer thus. And I believe that in half 
those cases the answer would be a false one. 
I do not mean that the young man would 
be intentionally misrepresenting himself, but 
that in the false idea that generally obtains 
on this subject altogether would lie the in- 
dividual misrepresentation. 

If young men were brought up on the 
understanding that a certain act, which they 
and others are pleased to call "impure," is 
an ordinance of God, by which children are 
created and brought into the world, and that 
it is only in the abuse of our faculties for this 
ordinance that impurity lies, I think they might 
be brought to look upon the matter quite dif- 
ferently. 

Sexual intercourse is right in itself ; perfectly 
right. It is wrong only when it is practised 
at the wrong time or under unsuitable circum- 
stances ; but then so is every single thing we 
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do. Sexual intercourse is wrong when in its 
practice we are being influenced by any fault 
of our nature, selfishness, moral cowardice, 
and so forth. One uses the word lust as 
though by it we meant sin ; it has got to be 
commonly so used because of the false way 
of looking at this matter of which I have 
spoken. Lust, in the original meaning of 
the word, desire, is not wrong; the lust or 
desire of man for woman, of woman for man, 
is implanted by God for His own good pur- 
poses. And it is faithless as well as foolish 
to say that lust (looked at in its real meaning) 
is sin. But of course it may be made an 
occasion of sin, as may many another natural 
desire, and the reason why lust may be made 
the occasion of worse sin than most other 
desires is because its consequences are so far- 
reaching. When we sin it is the consequence 
of that sin to the very farthest ripple which 
spreads around the committal of the sin that 
we have to look at, and it is out of the look- 
ing at the terrible and endlessly far-reaching 
consequences of unbridled lust that the danger 
has arisen of the false way of regarding the 
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initial reason from which these eventual con- 
sequences originally arise. 

It is in the unbridledness that the sin lies, 
not in the desire itself. 

To keep lust within bounds, to give mankind 
the opportunity of exerting self-control in this 
most important matter, to prevent the calami- 
tous eflPects of uncontrolled desire, marriage 
was instituted. Therefore it is in marriage that 
sexual desire finds the right and only reason- 
able time for expression. Could it not be 
made possible to teach boys and eventually 
young men that it is the selfishness, the 
want of self-control, the short-sightedness in 
not taking consequences into account, that 
are to be blamed in them, not '* impurity". 
If young men would say, "Please God, I 
will not be selfish ; I will learn to hold all 
my desires under control ; I will learn to look 
forward and see the result of my actions," 
they need not fear that they will have to 
grovel in unnecessary self-abasement and call 
themselves impure. 

Convention and custom, the convention and 
custom which have grown up from the false 
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way of treating the question of diflference of 
sex, shrouding it in foolish secrecy, making 
important what is of little importance and 
belittling what is great, have produced a state 
of things which makes young men think that 
the temptation to "impurity" is a most tre- 
mendous and overwhelming temptation. So 
terrible does this temptation for men appear 
to women, that mothers shrink from even 
looking into the futures of their sons for 
fear they should encounter this unknown 
and nameless evil. 

Convention and custom have taken the 
weapon of secrecy, and with so much success 
have they wielded it that this unfortunate 
state of aflPairs has resulted ; with the conse- 
quence, that boys and young men grow up 
with the idea that the temptation to what 
people call impurity is so strong, so insidious 
a temptation that but few can stand against 
it. They go farther than this, for most men 
persuade themselves that when a man leads 
a continent life he does so because tempta- 
tion to impurity does not exist for him. 

What a false, exaggerated a,nd faithless way 
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this is of regarding the whole matter. The 
temptations to impurity (what I may call 
" natural " impurity, as against the unnatural 
vices of which I intend to speak later) which 
a young man has to undergo, are temptations 
in which half the strength lies in the fact of 
the secrecy with which they are regarded by 
those around him, and by which he has taught 
himself to regard them. For what, after all, 
is this temptation? It is an inclination to 
indulge in a natural desire of the body, a 
desire which God Himself has implanted in the 
nature of mankind. Why are we to regard 
this as so terrible ? Above all, why are we — 
in avoiding regarding it at all — to thus avoid 
teaching our sons to learn the virtues of un- 
selfishness and self-control with which they 
would be able to cope with this temptation 
and resist it, where indulgence in this natural 
desire would mean acting selfishly and to the 
hurt of one's fellow-creatures ? 

In writing thus of marriage I have treated 
it in a rather — what I may call — " utilitarian " 
manner because I wanted to show a common- 
sense aspect of a question into which morbid- 
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ness and hysteria have entered with such 
disastrous eflPects. I treat it in such a manner 
because it seems almost necessary to do so 
when one is dealing with a low standard of 
morality, as St. Paul found when he was 
writing to the Corinthians. 

And our standard, our average young man's 
standard, on this question of sexual intercourse 
is so miserably low that it would seem utterly 
out of place to him to read what is quite true, 
far truer than anything I have hitherto said, 
that we abuse sexual intercourse when we use 
it otherwise than because fleshly union should 
be symbolic of spiritual union. God has given 
us this means of communicating with each 
other, and we have so shamefully abused His 
gift that the pure-minded shrink from lending 
themselves to a system which means so much 
falseness and so much coarse misrepresenta- 
tion, to such an extent that many good men 
and women will not marry at all. 

And here we come upon the true celibate 

again ; but God forbid that I should say that 

any of us ought to believe that the world is 

no better now than it was in the early days 

10 
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when men, in advocating and practising 
celibacy, were setting up what was then 
considered an almost impossible standard of 
purity and continence. Women have struggled 
out of the morass with wonderfully distorted 
ideas of the main principle when they come 
to apply it to men, or to the unfortunate 
creatures of their own sex, who, in their 
own struggles to be free of the mud, 
they have kicked into it the deeper. But 
nevertheless women are infinitely better than 
they were, and they get better every day. 
And, moreover, at this present day men see 
things differently to what they did, and every 
day there are added numbers to the ranks of 
strong, self-controlled, pure-hearted men. Only 
do not let us shut our eyes to this great danger, 
the danger lest in purifying ourselves we may 
leave behind untouched the mud from which 
we emerge for others to wallow in. 

Impurity " lies in the eye of the beholder". 
Two men may look upon the same picture : to 
one it may seem all that there is of beauty and 
purity, to the other it may mean all that there 
is of coarseness and evil suggestion. The pic- 
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ture is the same, but in the heart of one man 
one would find his ideas of natural subjects 
in an open field of clean, pure, fresh air, in a 
clear light of sensible knowledge ; in the heart 
of the other man one would find his ideas of 
natural subjects in a close stuffy room, in an 
atmosphere of such thickness that he himself 
could barely peer in, and through which he 
could only see what he did see in a distorted 
and absolutely false fashion. 

Men ought to want to marry ; true marriage 
is a beautiful and a sacred thing, the best state 
that is provided for us ; but men ought to want 
to marry for this reason only, that it is better 
to lead a " common " life than a single one. 
The natural desire of man to woman and of 
woman to man should be used as a means, 
never as an end ; used as a means for bettering 
our condition and for the furthering of the 
improvement of the world. How are we to 
reach this standard, how are we to hope to 
teach it while love, marriage, generation and 
birth are to our boys subjects either for 
shamefaced silence or for foolish ribaldry ? 
Can we not look the question fairly and 
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squarely in the face and, in so looking, tear 
down the veil of ignorance and foolish prudery 
in which custom and ourselves, as custom's 
devotees, have shrouded truth, the clear 
knowledge of which alone can help to make 
men and women pure alike ? 

Am I discounting romance, am I under- 
valuing sentiment ? Ah, no. A man does not 
love less tenderly because he loves wisely, a 
woman does not value all the little acts that 
spring from her lover's chivalry and courtesy 
less when she knows that his chivalry and his 
courtesy are the expressions of a love which 
is true love because it is founded on a true 
knowledge of herself. Romance and senti- 
ment are lovely things, too lovely to be rudely 
touched, far too delicate to be analytically 
treated except with the greatest care. But 
this one may say, that romance and sentiment 
by themselves are useless, fast fading things ; 
only as they are the outward and visible signs 
of something inward and spiritual, only as they 
speak because they are the expression of some- 
thing too deep for words, are they to be valued. 

A man who loves and does not show his love 
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to the one person to whom the knowledge 
would be a help is nearly as much in fault as 
the man who shows a love he does not feel. 
Not quite, for in the former lies the germ of 
all that is good if he will but let it have its 
way. The words, the looks, the gestures which 
denote the feeling of the heart which gives them 
rise are invaluable in themselves, as signs of 
what has its root far deeper down. That these 
expressions belong more to the birth of love, 
to the developments of its earlier stages, that 
they are apt to cease as " time goes on," ought 
only to be because, through them and by their 
help, a true knowledge has been gained of the 
heart whose love gave them birth, and which 
by more constant contact and by closer com- 
munion with the object of its love has learnt 
to express itself in better and more abiding 
fashion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There are certain evils in this world that we 
do not "talk about". Bound up in our very 
existence, bred into the very marrow of our 
bones, is the feeling that to certain subjects 
secrecy is the appropriate accompaniment^ or 
at any rate as much secrecy as is possible. 
And I cannot help thinking that when custom 
has built rules there is sure to be some measure 
of sense in keeping them. But one has no right 
to take these rules — as we are so apt to do — 
wholesale, and follow them blindly, for custom 
is founded upon very mixed motives, and there 
can be no doubt that as to these rules of silence 
on certain subjects there is much that is wholly 
wrong, false and mischievous. 

In this world our rules of custom depend 
so much upon the fact which shadows all our 
actions, all our best efforts, the fact that the 
worthy must suffer for the faults of the unworthy. 
J mean^ in this conuection^ that as long as there 
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are men and women with minds which take 
pleasure in an unwholesome way of looking 
at anything which admits of an unwholesome 
aspect being taken, so long must the men 
and women to whom such an aspect is quite 
foreign concur in keeping silence altogether 
on these subjects, rather than run the risk 
of opening a nauseous stream into ordinary 
conversation. 

But knowing certain facts and talking over 
certain aspects of those facts are two very 
different matters. If is senseless ever to talk 
where talking would serve a bad purpose, it 
is equally senseless not to make known a fact 
when making it known would serve a good 
purpose, even if by so doing one breaks 
through the canons of custom. For, as I 
said, custom is built upon mixed motives, and 
pre-eminent among the bad motives is the 
one which buries in silence certain "awkward" 
subjects, because as long as they are so buried 
society at large need take no count of them. 

There are two facts about public-school life 
which are not generally spoken about, and, 
comparatively speaking, very little known 
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about ; they are evils which are the outcome, 
and could be the outcome only, of the system 
of public-school life : bad talk among boys 
and immoral intercourse between boys. Many 
people think that these two evils belong in 
the same category : they do not. You may 
have a school where the usual standard of talk 
among the boys, when they are speaking of 
matters relating to natural functions, is so low 
that the whole life of the school is corrupted 
by it, while in that school there may be little 
of the immoral intercourse of which I will 
speak later. A liking for foul and filthy talk 
belongs to quite a different character to which 
the other sin is a temptation, and I will speak 
of this evil first. 

The fact of the existence of these two evils 
is just one of those which I have mentioned 
above, a fact the knowing of which can do 
nothing but good, for to the only people to 
whom the knowledge might possibly bring 
harm — the schoolboys themselves — the fact is 
already known, and it is to the very reason that 
they, knowing it themselves, feel that others 
do not know it that half the mischief is due. 
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At a certain age every boy becomes aware 
that there is something in his life of which 
he has been hitherto unaware ; his manhood 
begins to stir within him. This is as God has 
ordained it ; this is perfectly right. Most boys 
are brought up upon the theory that when a 
boy has any thoughts on natural matters he 
must keep them to himself, consequently when 
a boy begins to feel that the world in relation 
to his own body is not quite what it used to 
be, that there is a life, an energy, beginning 
to influence him which he cannot understand 
and yet one in which he feels himself instinc- 
tively to be most intimately bound up, there 
are several ways in which this may affect him, 
and one of them is that he begins first to think 
and next to speak of natural things in an 
unwholesome manner. I think it is not hard 
to see the reason of this : boys are forced 
into an absolutely unnatural way of looking 
at natural facts by the plan of never allowing 
them to speak of these things, the knowledge 
of which, by this plan, they are bound to 
acquire in the most unwise fashion possible. 
The laws of human nature are like no other 
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laws, for they are ourselves. Most boys are 
brought up, until they go to school, in entire 
ignorance of everything relating to their own 
bodies except what they can find out for them- 
selves ; as soon as they get to school they learn 
much more, but they do not learn anything 
but the bare facts, the results of such and 
such a course of action. If boys go to school 
(as in most cases they do go) without any 
education as to the whys and wherefores of 
these facts, they are absolutely bound to 
present themselves in an unwholesome way, 
because they are not facts which can be looked 
at from the outside, taken or left alone, so 
to speak ; they are, as I said, ourselves, bound 
up with our natures. 

At a certain age boys begin to feel instinc- 
tively that they are children no longer, they 
leave off looking backward and living in the 
present and begin to think of the future, and 
— ^above all — they begin to think of themselves. 
This means that there is becoming active with- 
in them the energy of manhood, and it is upon 
the way in which a boy takes himself at this 
time that his Qhp,racter qud man depends. If 
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this energy is met by knowledge of everything 
to which it relates, if it be met also by self- 
restraint, if it be fomid in a clean, wholesome, 
well-informed mind, then all may be very well. 
One would find in such a case that the boy in 
question would turn with renewed energy to 
work and to games, that he would instinc- 
tively avoid lines of thought which might lead 
to unwholesome or morbid thought, that he 
would pursue a course of action which would 
tend to make his body his servant. If, on the 
other hand, the only knowledge which a boy 
possesses is that which at home he has fer- 
reted out for himself and brooded over in 
silence, or which at school he has heard spoken 
of coarsely and ignorantly, statements of facts 
accompanied by words and gestures which give 
nothing but false and distorted images of the 
truths of nature, then this energy, this life of 
which I have spoken, so to speak, goes rotten, 
ferments. Being energy of a most vital kind 
it must have an outlet, and it takes one which 
results in untold harm. It is as a rule the 
strong, virile boy who indulges in this inclina- 
tion for filthy talk, and by filthy talk I meaij 
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this : a taking of natural subjects and dis- 
coursing of them in an unnatural manner. 
Largely the reason why boys begin to talk in 
this manner is that, coupled with this new-born 
energy of which I have spoken, the energy of 
incipient manhood, there is ignorance of the 
true functions of our bodies. 

A boy walks into this slough, just as a man 
might walk into and sink under a bog of foul 
mud; foul talk gets a hold, a growing hold, 
upon the boy's very nature, the force of which 
no one can appreciate till he has spoken to a 
boy who — having been sent ignorant to school 
— has sunk into this foul mud, and who is 
longing to escape from it. It is as though 
one walked out one morning and found the 
whole air thick and tainted with vapour rising 
from certain heaps of refuse lying about ; there 
is no escaping it, and for the purest, most 
wholesomely educated boy it is impossible to 
escape its horrible miasma. 

Boys who go to a good preparatory school 
are prepared before they leave it for the chance 
of hearing much and seeing much to which 
they must learn to shut ears and eyes, but 
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they cannot be prepared for what actually 
goes on in some schools. 

A boy, whose parents care anything at all 
about his future welfare, ought to be sent to 
school on the understanding that if he finds 
there a standard against which his better self 
revolts, he should say so and give his parents 
the choice of removing him. I have known 
case after case in which boys have begged and 
prayed to be taken away from school for this 
reason, not daring to speak out and not able 
therefore to give any reason which will satisfy 
their parents. If a boy has been well brought 
up, if he has been to a good preparatory 
school, and if he then begs to be taken away 
from his public school, parents may be pretty 
nearly certain that there is some element in 
that school which is hurting the boy morally. 

There is one tremendous difficulty that gets 
in our way in regard to this matter, and I 
think it is a difficulty which hampers the 
moral life of all big and popular public schools. 
When a boy is once sent to a school it is a 
matter almost of impossibility to remove him 
from it, simply because it is very difficult to 
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send him to another. To the very best of us, 
if we were made head-masters of a public 
school, it must make a difference to have the 
knowledge that a boy once in can scarcely get 
out. A public school is like a profession : if 
you do not like it you must do without liking 
it, the time for choosing is past. For this 
reason extraordinary care should be taken by 
the public to get to know the internal work- 
ing and the definite moral tone of the diflferent 
public schools. The present state of aflfairs 
should be an incredible impossibility. We send 
our boys at their very most impressionable 
age, at the most sensitive time and turning- 
point of their lives, into an atmosphere of 
which we know nothing. If the circumstances 
of public-school life were such that one might 
presuppose a healthy and invigorating atmos- 
phere because of those circumstances, it might 
be a different matter. But when one considers 
that, on the contrary, it is bound to be an 
atmosphere containing some harm, and may 
be an atmosphere containing all harm, it is 
extremely difficult to imagine how a state of 
things can have grown up which allows of 
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mothers and fathers deliberately putting their 
children into a life which may mean ruin to 
them, and must mean a certain deterioration. 

When a boy of fourteen has entered one or 
other of the big public schools he has practi- 
cally no choice but to remain in it, whatever 
sort of place it may prove to be or however 
unsuited it is to him individually, that is to 
say if he is to continue a public-school career. 

The reasons why this is so are obvious and, 
I should think, necessary to the system of 
public-school existence. Noblesse oblige for one 
thing, the head-masters' noblesse. A man does 
not want to hold himself in readiness to take 
advantage of the disadvantage of another in 
the same profession as himself. To take a boy 
away from his school implies distrust (under 
the present system, grave distrust) of the man- 
agement of the school, and one head-master 
does not care to profit by this implied dis- 
trust of another. But this reason is a small 
one compared with the fact that in all the 
big public schools a boy cannot be received 
unless his name has been " put down " for it 
for some years previously. Of course one may 
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put a boy's name down for several schools, 
and this should always be done, but when 
the choice at the last has been made and the 
boy entered, it is extremely difficult to change 
his school. 

I do not see how this is to be altered, and 
while things remain as they are it is not diffi- 
cult to see that it is a great temptation to 
parents to take refuge in the feeling that " what 
can't be cured must be endured ". And it is 
also not difficult to see that it is a great tempta- 
tion to those in authority in public schools to 
take things as they find them, and to rest 
content with exerting something less than that 
supreme effort, that ceaseless untiring vigilance, 
which is ever necessary to keep a school's tone 
anywhere near what it should be. The race 
of men who govern our public schools would 
— under the present system — need to be a 
race of unselfish, energetic, clear-sighted men, 
blessed with iron constitutions and unflagging 
energy and untiring charity. And verily I 
believe that, as a race, they stand wonderfully 
high in these respects, but they are mortal, 
and as long as we are mortal we can rarely 
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work alone, we can rarely carry on our con- 
flict with sin unless there is a response from 
the other side. Here and there has lived a 
" giant on the earth " whose force and individu- 
ality have been such that he can achieve what 
would be impossibilities to other men. Here 
and there have been men whose influence could 
permeate a whole school and drag it, masters, 
parents, prefects and boys, along with him up 
the steep way of righteousness; but this is 
rare, and we do not want to have to take 
our chance of such a man being at the head of 
the school to which we are going to send our 
boys. We want a state of affairs in which it 
is possible for every school in the land to be 
a suitable place to which to send our boys, 
a place where we know that the temptations 
and troubles which they meet will be only 
those that are inevitable and right in our 
companionship one with another. Above all 
we want a state of affairs in which it is im- 
possible that in a boy's life may be lurking 
a hidden secret evil ready to corrupt or to 
shock. 

And this state of affairs will not be until 

11 
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the internal working of public schools is far 
more a matter of public interest than it is. 
We must know intimately and in detail exactly 
into what sort of atmosphere our sons go when 
they leave us, and we can only do this by es- 
tablishing perfect confidence between ourselves 
and them. How often, how very often, has a 
mother said to me when bewailing the dangers 
of evil talk and evil intercourse for her boy 
at school : " And yet, you know, one cannot 
speak of these things to a boy". This idea 
must be combated, must be got rid of. This 
idea of secrecy on matters relating to the 
functions of our bodies has not one single 
advantage when it comes to a question of 
frankness between a mother and her chil- 
dren, and it has this overwhelming disad- 
vantage, that through this secrecy, through this 
fear of speaking out, a boy may get into a 
position which would mean his ruin, physical 
and mental. 

If schoolmasters could once appreciate that 
this evil could not exist in their schools without 
the public knowing of it, they would have at 
once an incentive to energetic care which could 
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not fail of its object. It is possible to have 
a school which is pure ; it is possible but it 
is difficult, and the reason why it is difficult 
is that boys have within them through the 
weaknesses of their lower nature, and through 
the faults of their bringing up, this unending 
tendency to a mischievous way of regarding 
natural things ; and this being so, this fact 
being established, the average schoolmaster 
deals with it in a more or less half-hearted 
fashion because he does not see his way to 
getting rid of it, nor indeed does he see any 
intense desire on the part of public opinion 
to have it got rid of. 

The eflfect of public opinion is the only in- 
fluence outside a man's own conscience which 
can " keep " schoolmasters " in order". Public 
opinion in this matter is partly ignorant, partly 
careless, and partly (a very small part) des- 
perate. But there is no need for desperation 
for the hearts of those who are neither ignorant 
nor careless. As I have said, a school can be 
pure, and therefore it is in our power to insist 
that schools shall be pure ; and the only way 
of doing this is to bring about a state of things 
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in which the majority of people so educate 
their boys that when they go to a school they 
will not stay in it if it is corrupt, a state of 
things in which boys know that those who 
love them know every danger to which they 
can be exposed, and in which this species of 
evil is treated as an unnatural disease due to 
unnatural circumstances and not to be tolerated 
for a day. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

What I have said of foul talk applies to im- 
moral intercourse between boy and boy to this 
extent only, that in the secrecy with which it 
is treated lies half its harm. Apart from this 
there is much to be said which takes us into 
quite another train of thought. As I said 
earlier, in all boys after they have reached a 
certain age, be it thirteen, fourteen or fifteen, 
begin the stirrings of manhood. This is inevit- 
able, this must be faced and dealt with. A 
boy who, from his earliest childhood, has learnt 
to control himself, learnt to hold his wishes 
and desires in check, deals with these presages 
of manhood's trials himself. Instinctively he 
checks his thoughts when they take a course 
which, as instinctively, he knows will lead to 
mischief. Instinctively he works the harder at 
his games and at his lessons, lest his flesh should 
get dominion over his mind and thoughts if 
they are idle, and he fights his b€(,ttle and wing 
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it. But the boy who is slack, the boy whose 
home has not taught him the supreme lesson 
of self-control and of self-denial, gives way at 
once ; these stirrings of manhood mean nothing 
to him but a world into which he inquisitively 
and shamefacedly peers, they produce in him 
a condition of mind and body which makes him 
— ^according to his temperament — morbid, sen- 
timental or coarse. In the former case he 
is assailed by a temptation of which I have 
spoken elsewhere, a temptation to indulge in 
" self-abuse " ; in the second case the danger 
is the one of which I am now speaking; in 
the third, the boy indulges in the coarse and 
filthy talk of which I have already spoken, in 
the allusions to and descriptions of natm^al 
things which he had possibly hardly observed 
before. 

Now in the case of the " sentimental " boy 
there is more to be said than in that of the 
morbid or of the coarse boy. Morbidness and 
coarseness are in themselves altogether harm- 
ful, though the qualities may take rise in char- 
acters which, if they had been properly trained, 
might be strong and fine. But sentiment^tlisiQ 
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cannot be expunged from a person's character 
altogether. A reflective, introspective, sensitive 
boy need never, if sensibly brought up, become 
morbid or hysterical, though this may be the 
danger of his temperament. A strong-natured, 
powerful, virile boy need never become coarse 
if he has been blessed with parents who have 
seen his danger and taught him to see it 
too. But a romantic, emotional, soft-hearted 
boy must always be sentimental, and must 
grow to be a sentimental man ; and he need 
not be a bad sort of man either — it is a pity we 
have not a few more sentimental men in the 
world. For the right kind of sentimental man 
or boy means the feeling man or boy, the man 
or boy who puts forth to others, who is not 
afraid of speaking where he loves, who is not 
afraid of giving others the comfort of his 
expressed affection and regard. 

But the wrong kind of sentimental man, who 
does not know him ? The man who goes about 
the world ** wanting to be loved," who never 
thinks what he ought to be giving, he is so 
taken up in the process of receiving. The 
man who "loves" so easily and in such a 
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catholic manner that the bestowal of his affec- 
tions is an insult rather than a matter for 
congratulation to the recipient of them. A 
man whose own emotions are his first interest, 
and who indulges in them at the expense of 
his neighbours without any regret. 

This is the kind of man who has been the 
dangerous boy, the boy who makes love to 
boys younger than himself, because he is shut 
up in a public school with his uncontrolled 
emotions, his incipient sentimental manhood, 
and he must expend these on some one. 
Nearly always these sentimental friendships 
begin quite innocently, with no thought on 
the part of the elder boy but a soft leaning to 
what is younger, weaker, and more attractive 
than himself ; it is in the intercourse becoming 
more constant, more intimate, that the danger 
lies. The two boys — the big and the little 
one — have, as a rule, nothing intellectual in 
common, and the big boy has this mischievous 
sentimentalism, backed by the incipient im- 
pulses of manhood to urge him to danger. 
The little boy is first flattered by the attention 
of the elder boy, other boys around them soon 
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begin to chaff, the little boy is dubbed " Miss 
So-and-so," " Old So-and-so's sweetheart," and 
the child is too weak or shy to speak up and 
protest even if he wishes to do so, and mis- 
chief is done, the effect of which may prove 
utterly disastrous to both boys. 

There are two ways of regarding this evil : 
from the point of view of the boys themselves 
who sin, and from the point of view of the 
community in which they live. To the boys 
themselves who carry their intercourse with 
each other to the point of falling completely 
under the influence of what is sensuously evil 
in their fleshly natures the degradation may 
spell ruin. And the school, the society in 
which they live, suffers incalculably. In all 
big schools this vice exists to a certain extent, 
it is always being fought, more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength of goodness, purity and 
insight of the men who work with the boys ; 
it is always cropping up in unexpected places 
contaminating little groups of the society. 
And it is a most poisonous weed ; it exhales 
foul vapours which affect all its surroundings ; 
it lowers the moral and physical tone^ and UQ 
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school or society in which it exists can escape 
its influence. 

For the worst mischief is that in every 
school boys feel that here is an evil of 
which their parents and many others whom 
they respect know nothing; that they are 
living in a society which holds a danger 
of which they could never speak to the 
very people of whom they ought to have 
learnt all that is valuable in the appreciation 
of purity. 

To many boys there is but one safeguard 
from impure thought and act, and that is 
reverence and love for their mothers. This 
reverence and love must be an incomplete 
thing unless a boy can feel that his mother 
knows what his dangers are. Boys feel that 
they have among them a hideous thing of 
which no one knows the existence except 
themselves, and this feeling fosters the evil 
more than anything else. In the fact of its 
being submerged lies half its danger. The 
best and purest and strongest boy who lives 
in a school where this evil exists cannot fail 
pf being strongly tainted by the miasma arising 
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from it. It has a more crushing effect upon 
the moral life of a school than any other evil, 
because its existence is secret except among 
the boys themselves. Drag the evil thing out, 
spread it to the brightest light of inspection, 
let every one know the thing exists, and half 
the cure of the mischief is wrought. 

That is to say the cure is wrought of the 
evil effect which this secret sin has upon the 
members of a school or society who do not 
indulge in it. But making the existence of 
an evil open, where it was secret, does not 
eliminate from the minds of people the de- 
sire to sin, though it may prevent many from 
giving way to insidious temptation either from 
knowledge of to what evil it may lead, or from 
fear of giving pain to those they love, or from 
fear of public opinion. But the evil itself re- 
mains, the danger is still there, and even if 
the fact that friendships between big and little 
boys are dangerous, and of what that danger 
is, was made perfectly open, still there are left 
sentimental boys big and little, and still in the 
very being of an English public school the 
danger lives, 
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The constitution of our public schools is of 
a monastic order. Boys and men are shut up 
in them for two-thirds of the year with no 
opportunities of intercourse with any one but 
themselves, and this kind of intercourse takes 
no account of nature. The life of a public 
school, in this respect, is entirely artificial. 
The natural course for boys and young men 
is to devote a certain part of their time to 
talking and being with girls and young women ; 
their whole nature demands it, and, as a rule, 
demands it in a perfectly reasonable and whole- 
some manner. 

Boys after the age of ten or so are treated 
as though, for them, the other sex did not 
exist. And at school a boy's life is such that, 
unless he has been brought up to fight the 
weaknesses of his character with great vigour, 
he must succumb in some degree to the tempta- 
tions to either morbidness, sensuality, or coarse- 
ness of talk and action which are apt to assail 
him at every age, and are certain to assail him 
at a certain age. 

These temptations will be there for the lad 
Viuder th^ most favourable circumstances ; he 
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will have his battle to fight wherever and 
in whatever circumstances he finds himself. 
What power then must these temptations 
have, what a fight it must necessarily be, in 
the life of the average public-school boy ? He 
has no one to turn to for advice, no one to 
think of as sympathising and longing to help 
him in his trouble, no one to assure him that 
these fears and horrors which beset him are 
but the stirrings of his God-given manhood, 
the mystery of which he must learn to face 
bravely and understand purely. 

I .want my readers fully to appreciate this 
fact that this evil has its origin in a perfectly 
wholesome development of nature. The case 
does not look nearly so hopeless, does not in 
fact look hopeless at all, when one realises 
that to nearly all boys this danger comes 
through ignorance. Boys and men are, so 
to say, forced into compliance with the de- 
mands of their lower nature because they do 
not see any reason for refusal. If a man is 
thirsty and a glass of water is put into his 
hand, he drinks it ; if, with the same thirst, 
he knows that the spring from which the 
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water is drawn is poisoned, the wish to drink 
disappears ; the thirst does not disappear, but 
he would wait till he could quench it whole- 
somely. 

It is as natural for some boys at a certain 
age to begin to look out for some other on 
which to lavish themselves as it is for a flower 
to turn to the sun. If they have been led 
from their childhood to value self-control, to 
see the beauty of self-denial for the good of 
others, their first impulse will be to use this 
instinct and not to abuse it. It will be for 
them an age at which they will become 
more thoughtful for others, at which they 
will learn to be chivalrous in their thoughts 
of, and attitude to, women and girls, and to 
be sensitive about hurting the feelings of 
others. 

If parents would only learn themselves, and 
teach their children, that in the world of God's 
nature there is nothing that the youngest and 
weakest of His children may not know with 
advantage; if they would leave off assisting 
the evil one in his work of impurity by wrap- 
ping up natural matters in a veil of secrecy ; 
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if they would bring up their boys and their 
girls on an equal footing of knowledge of God's 
laws, of equality in purity and temperance, so 
much, so very much of the evil might be trained 
out of the lives of our boys and men. 

As long as there is an evil in any system 
for which the system itself does not provide 
a remedy that system is wrong. The system 
of public schools is grievously wrong in this 
matter, for here this evil exists side by side 
with an inability in the system itself to remedy 
it. There is only one remedy for this sin, and 
that remedy is that boys should mix with 
women and girls. 

I know people who will say that this would 
only be substituting one sin for another. In 
the first place this statement would not be 
true, and in the second, even if it were true, 
the sin where it took place would be a natural 
one, which the other is not. 

But it is not true, for no one in their senses 
would dream of throwing boys and girls to- 
gether in the same way that boys and boys 
are thrown together at school; and yet the 
evil that might result from such a course would 
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not be as destructive to humanity as the evil 
that does result from the other. 

When one has made all possible acknowledg- 
ment of the good resulting from the existence 
of public schools where boys board and live, 
one may still see that there are vast improve- 
ments to be made in the system by which 
these public schools are regulated. When 
one realises that boys learn to be men at 
their public schools, and then look round at 
our world of men and their actions, I think 
we may safely say that there is something 
grievously wrong in the system of the places 
where boys learn their standards of right 
and wrong on certain matters. But of this 
particular evil of which I have written there 
is a remedy, and that is to get as many 
women into social contact with the boys as 
the system can* possibly allow. No house- 
master should be unmarried. We know that 
men will marry fools, but my experience is 
that silly women do not, as a rule, care about 
marrying schoolmasters. 

And what can any one put against the good 
which may result from such an arrangement ? 
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What influence can possibly be more beneficial 
than that of a good, honest, wholesome young 
woman upon boys of the ages of those to be 
found in public schools? It ought to be a 
regularly understood part of the public-school 
system that except in the hours of work the 
ladies belonging to the establishment should 
see as much of the boys as possible, and that 
the more they see of them the better. 

My remedy stinks in the nostrils of many of 
my readers ; and what of the sin for which I 
propose this remedy, is its savour so sweet 
that we can delay in hastening to purge our 
every motive from prejudice, either of custom 
or of personal feeling, in hunting for a remedy ? 

Can we not see that any system which does 

not provide for the demands of nature is likely 

to have in its working tendencies to very grave 

moral evil ? As I have said, the system of our 

public schools is an unnatural system, and it is 

this that accounts for this terrible evil. Much 

can be done at home. I have said, in writing 

elsewhere of the relation of the school and the 

home life of little boys, that it is the duty 

of parents to see that their boys associate as 

12 
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much as possible with girls and women in their 
holidays ; but most of a boy's life is spent at 
his school, and there, if he have not the op- 
portunity of learning to know and appreciate 
women and womanhood, he must be thrown 
in upon himself and much evil may result. 

If it were a rule in all schools that every 
man with whom the boys had dealings must 
have either a wife or a sister living with 
him it would be an immense step gained. 
These ladies would bring other ladies and, 
occasionally, girls about them, with whom 
the boys would learn to associate and make 
friends. 

I have had a long and intimate experience 
of boys of all ages, and I do not hesitate to 
say that no boy or young man goes cleanly 
through his school and college career unless 
the influence of some woman or girl in the 
concrete, or womankind in the abstract, is 
strong upon him. 

The combination of a good man and a good 
woman is the most perfect combination, makes 
the most beautiful entirety, on God's earth. 
Why are boys forced into circumstances, un- 
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natural and unwholesome, which put far from 
them the power of appreciating the fact that 
their great object should be so to live that in 
them may be found the healthy purity with 
which alone such a combination can be made ? 
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EPILOGUE. 

When Boyhood, a book to which I have 
referred once or twice, came before the 
public there were two criticisms which its 
reviewers were apt to put forward. One, 
that I wrote as though boarding-schools were 
an unalterable necessity, and the other, that 
in writing on questions of purity I spoke 
too clearly. 

Both of these criticisms are, I think my 
reviewers may consider, as applicable to this 
book as they found them applicable to Boy- 
hood. 

As to the first. I put rather diffidently for- 
ward my own opinion, which is that boarding- 
schools are not the best kind of schools that 
could possibly exist. I should not speak 
diffidently at all; on the contrary, I should 
use every argument I possess to try and 
prove that day-schools as they might be are 
infinitely to be preferred to the boarding- 
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schools as they are did I not feel that there 
is a capacity for vast improvement in the 
boarding-school of the present day. Looking 
at the matter all round, and speaking from 
my experience of boys and school life, I should 
say that if one could get as good "blood" 
into the day-schools as is now attracted by 
the boarding-schools, and if one could get the 
element of gentle womanhood and home and 
social life into the boarding-schools which is 
present with boys who go to day-schools, there 
would not be " a pin to pick between them ". 

In writing as I have done, both in the 
present book and in Boyhood^ of boarding- 
schools, I have written from the point of view 
that if one is speaking with the idea of giving 
help where help is needed, one must deal with 
things as they are, even while one is striving 
to get them as one believes they ought to 
be ; and though one may deprecate a state of 
things which has allowed of the present de- 
velopment and condition of boarding-schools, 
one need not therefore disapprove of their 
existence. 

It is not my purpose here to dilate upon 
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the advantages or the disadvantages of board- 
ing-schools as against day-schools, only I would 
say just this : If parents and others in judging 
of their respective merits and demerits could, 
once for all, completely set aside all idea of 
their own convenience and comfort until they 
had fully considered in all its bearings the wel- 
fare of their boys, they would find more to be 
said for the day-school than has ever been said 
yet. Also, that if parents could be brought to 
take some trouble to understand what educa- 
tion means, and if they would approach the 
question less from the point of view of whether 
this or that particular school was best suited 
to the individual needs of their own boy or 
boys, as of what system was best calculated 
to turn out boys who would help to further 
the good of the state, the different systems of 
education would have a better chance of being 
fairly judged. 

I said at the beginning of the chapter that 
I hoped to deal with both the criticisms, which 
I thought as applicable to this book as to 
the book on which they were originally given ; 
and the second of these criticisms was that in 
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speaking of questions of purity for the minds 
and bodies of boys I was "too outspoken". 
I should like to say one word first of gratitude 
to those who read Boyhood, and reading it 
understood the motives with which the par- 
ticular chapter, the one on Cleanliness, was 
written. They were so numerous, so much 
in excess of those who saw cause for blame 
(let me say at once that the blame was always 
kind), that I took heart of grace, and felt that, 
on the whole, I had not done, wrong in writing 
as I did ; wrong, that is, in risking putting 
stumbling-blocks in the way of those whose 
weakness might lie in the direction of that 
form of cowardice which I have tried to preach 
against. And to these my kind critics, who, 
I feel sure, will criticise this book as they 
criticised that, I want to say this : I do not 
love writing and talking of these things, and 
I do not think that any one could love it less. 
But / have to speak because you, and those 
who think as you do, have so long wrapped 
up the truth (the clean, honest truth, not the 
truths that I have felt it right to make as 
public as the circulation of my books will 
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allow) that it has gone rotten for want of 
fresh air. I have been told that Boyhood is 
not a suitable book to give to young married 
women. I have been told by good women 
that — though it is otherwise helpful for those 
who are bringing up children — certain things 
are said in the chapter on Cleanliness which 
are put in such a manner that it would not 
be right or wise to put the book into the hands 
of unmarried women. I have been asked, in 
sending out another edition, to "wrap up" 
these necessary truths, so that their nakedness 
should not strike so baldly. Much advice and 
remonstrance of this sort I have had, and to all 
I have made the one answer, as I make it here. 
Do you think it right that people who are in, 
or may be put in, the position of bringing 
up children should know clearly every danger 
to which children can be exposed? If you 
do, how else can you teach this lesson than 
in plain terms? We want children to know 
things, but we do not want to put ourselves 
to the pain of telling them. We will not 
bring ourselves to the point of breaking down 
the barrier of false shame which stands be- 
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tween ourselves and them. This barrier is not 
modesty ; modesty is the reticence which holds 
back speech or action where they would do 
harm by expression. Modesty is the opposite 
of immodesty, and can one imagine immodesty 
between an earnest guardian of childhood and 
the child he is guarding ? 

Those who, after reading what I have to 
say of the mischief of secrecy on natural 
matters in a child's mind, still think that 
"it is better they should not know," let me, 
as a last word, implore to ruthlessly dig 
out and examine the reasons of this decision 
in their minds. There are of them those who 
I know will bear with me when I say, this reti- 
cence, this modesty which you cling to, which 
you respect and almost reverence, what is it ? 
Give your child knowledge and you do not take 
away his reticence or his modesty where these 
are valuable. On the very extreme contrary ; 
he will be more modest, more reticent, but in 
so being he will be silent — where silence is 
right — knowing what he is being silent about, 
instead of shamefacedly concealing half-truths 
which are more than lies. 
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I know that I have spoken with absolute 
frankness on these matters, a frankness which 
has in some cases shocked and offended. And 
in doing so I would like to say that, in spite 
of all I have said, I have never lost sight of 
the fact that this very evil of impurity which 
is so deplorable, and which, in my dealings 
with boys, my whole being is set against, that, 
in its origin, this evil is due to a large extent 
— indeed, to the whole extent of the degree in 
which one usually meets with it in boys — to 
instincts, maternal and paternal, which are in 
themselves perfectly right. 

There is no stronger instinct to be found 
than the mother's instinct for shielding her 
child. A mother would fain interpose her 
body between her child, the fruit of that body, 
and everything which could touch him to his 
hurt. I believe that this is, in the main, the 
reason why mothers, as a rule, do not want 
their children to "know things". As to the 
paternal instinct which tends in the same 
direction, we must remember that every boy 
is going to be a man, and that every man 
has once been a boy ; and that there are in 
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every man's life certain tracts of ground which 
he would rather not re-traverse ; having rolled 
down the mud pretty firmly once he would 
rather leave it alone. 

Now it is easy to denounce the feeling which, 
calling itself love, puts a barrier between a 
child and evil, which effectually shuts out any 
chance of the child ever seeing the face of its 
enemy, and thus learning to combat it. It is 
easy to say that the instinct which calls itself 
prudence is in reality nothing but the coward- 
ice which prevents our giving ourselves the 
pain of probing old sores so that another — 
even our own child — may profit by our ex- 
perience. But I would rather try to keep 
in mind the fact that it is not in the instincts 
themselves that we must look for the origin 
of the evil. They are all right ; but one has 
to be very quick indeed — as indeed one needs 
to be with nature in all its expressions — to 
catch them at the right moment and to train 
them by our reason. Instinct can be regarded 
merely as a starting-point, ground to "take 
off" from. We are ready enough to acknow- 
ledge this when it is a question of instinct 
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with regard to certain departments of life, too 
ready, indeed, to quash these instincts alto- 
gether, with the result of much eventual loss 
of individuality. 

The protective instinct of the mother is 
nothing on which she need pride herself, but 
it is a gift for which she may be profoundly 
grateful, for without it no woman makes a 
really good mother. Instinct says : ' ' Keep 
your child from all harm". We question, 
'• But how ? " Here, if we allow instinct to 
answer again, it says : "By putting yourself 
between it and all that can hurt it ". But it 
is there that reason should have answered 
and not instinct, and reason would say : " By 
teaching your child where harm lies, what 
harm is, and what harm leads to, and by 
these means showing him where and how 
to avoid it". Now I cannot believe that 
the mother's instinct alone would bring her 
(to come more directly to my point) to shut 
her child right away from all knowledge of 
the mysteries of the functions of our bodies 
as they have direct or indirect relation to such 
acts as we have come to consider it best not 
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to make public. For a mother's instinct does 
not lead her to take altogether that line as 
regards other harm to which her children may 
be exposed. More or less, no doubt, she seeks 
to hedge her child all round, but it is not so 
much, in other cases than the one I have 
spoken of, with a view to keeping her child 
from knowledge of evil as of contact with 
evil. 

And here the father's instinct comes in 
with great force. It is not so easy to see 
the righteousness in this case as it is in the 
other. But nevertheless I think it is quite 
true to say that, in the main, this feeling of 
the man's is protective in just the same sense 
as is the mother's. Looked at in one light it 
is cowardice, sheer cowardice ; the cowardice 
not only of the man who will not pain himself, 
though the pain means help to another, but 
the cowardice of the man who, having fought 
his own way through the slough, who having 
arrived, mud-stained and weary, on some emin- 
ence where he may now seek rest, will not, 
dare not, turn to eye the foulness from which 
he has escaped. 
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Looked at in another light, though a very 
different one, we may see a horror of contem- 
plating for one's little dear ones the possibility 
of their weakness having to stand against temp- 
tations the strength of which one knows only 
too well, for did one stand one's self? And, 
looked at either way, this instinct of the man 
leads him to ignore — in all his boy's education, 
excellent it may be in every other respect, he 
ignores this one point. He allows his instinct 
to govern him entirely on this one matter, 
though on every other he may bring his reason 
and his experience to bear even sooner and 
more strongly than may be altogether wise. 

And the result of the action of father and 
mother is that the child grows up in more or 
less ignorance of these functions of his body, 
and my gospel is that the consequence of this 
brings untold harm. 

In the course of two books written about 
boys and boy life, I have preached my gospel 
on the subject where the discussion brought 
me to the point of dealing with purity of mind 
and body in boys. I have been told that my 
enthusiasm on this subject carries me away, 
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and I daresay it is true. Very strong feeling 
on any subject leads one, no doubt, to bring 
down one's sledge-hammer with quite unneces- 
sary force on the head often of quite the wrong 
nail. If in my efforts to fight the sin itself I 
have forgotten, in my denunciations, that I 
ought to have been inveighing against what 
the sin owes its origin to, I may well have 
failed to convince my critics ; I may well have 
found that when I have spoken most strongly 
and, as I hoped, most convincingly, the effect, 
after all, has been like beating the air. If the 
sledge-hammer prepared for the demolition of 
an evil falls by mistake upon a prejudice in 
people's minds from which this evil first took 
rise, it may well be that the aim may fail of 
its mark. 

My experience with boys has taken me into 
the region where one meets with the results 
of the feeling, the prejudice which I believe 
is in the heart of every father and mother, 
unless reason has had its say, or experience 
thrown its light, the feeling that "it is better 
that children should not know " certain things. 
Let me appeal to men and women to examine 
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this instinct of protection, to follow it through 
the prejudices to which it gives rise, through 
the policy of ignorance to the farthest conse- 
quences of those prejudices ; and let me beg 
these men and women to look with me on 
the result of this policy. Let us bear in mind 
that these facts of nature must be known some 
time in a man's or a woman's life, and let us 
consider very carefully whether it is better that 
this knowledge should come while a child has 
the natural purity of youth, unhampered by 
all the feelings on these subjects which make 
the danger of maturity, to help him to as- 
similate the knowledge safely ; or whether the 
knowledge should be left to come to him some- 
how, anyhow, thrown at him through coarse 
lips, hinted at him with grins and half-shut 
eyes, learnt no one can say quite how, but 
acquired in its full force just at the age when 
this knowledge must mean temptation. 

It is the full consideration of this that I 
would ask men and women to take with them 
when they are dealing with the maternal and 
the paternal instinct latent in every man that 
begets and every woma^n that bears ^ child. 
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And to those who, after reading what I 
have said, still ''don't care," I have three 
words : God help them. And God help me 
too for not having the power or the force 
to speak in such wise that, in spite of them- 
selves, they must hear and must care. 

I laid myself open to two charges in this 
matter of outspokenness : the first I have 
tried to answer, the second was that I myself 
used too plain speaking, even when what I 
was advocating was the right course to pursue. 

If one-were a nurse, and if one were called 

upon to take charge of a case of cancer, would 

one shrink from the printed page on which 

was to be found the details of this terrible 

complaint? Cancer ought not to exist, bien 

entendUj it is some one's fault that it does 

exist, but there it is, and will a nurse skip 

the nasty . details of the complaint, thereby 

stultifying all her efforts at help ? And make 

the analogy more complete and say that a 

young mother is the nurse and the patient 

her own child. Can one dare to compare 

any bodily complaint with the cancer of mind 

and spirit that impurity of thought or action 

13 
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breeds in a boy? Can one dare to^hope to 
cure or prevent it unless one knows, in all its 
details, hhe cause and progress of the disease ? 

I have had one thing said to me and I have 
had another said to me ; and I have sat by an 
old lady of eighty who has brought up sons and 
sent them into four different professions ; and 
are any of these other arguments comparable to 
the tears of old age, shed for the ignorance of 
fifty years ago? The ignorance which kept 
her eldest boy at a school where, begging all 
the while to be taken away, he was learning 
lessons the miserable effects of which never 
altogether left him. And this lady's words 
are more to me than any criticism on the 
subject : " Oh, if I had only known what you 
are telling mothers now, my boy's life might 
have been so different ! " 
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Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Baker (SirS. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 



Ball.— The Alpine Guide. By the 

late John Ball, F.R.S., &c.. President 

of the Alpine Club. A New Edition, 

Reconstructed and Revised on behalf 01 

the Alpine Club, by W. A. B. Cooudge. 

Vol. I. The Western Alps. The 

Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 

Vallev, from the Col de Tenda to tb« 

Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 

Revised Maps. Crown Bva, lai. nee* 
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Travel and AdTentare, the Colonies, tLC'-^ontimad. 

f roude (Jambs A.). 

Oceana: or England and her Colonifli. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

The English in the West Indies : 



Bent.— Fhe Ruined Cities of Mash- 
ONALAND : being a Record o'' Excava- 
lion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
Theodori!. Bent. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 



Brassey.— Voyages and Travels op 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., xof. 

Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam ' ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. dd. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., dd. sewed, \5. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2J.cloth, or 31. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

CiMnet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , f)d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 

THE • Roaring Forties '. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Pofular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam '. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., as. 6d. 

Broivnins*— A Girl's Wanderings 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Ohurcliill.— The Story of the Ma- 
LAKAND Field Force. By Lieut. 
Winston L. Spencer Churchill. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Crawford. — South American 
Sketches. By Robert Crawford, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s* 



or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Dlns- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , 2j. bds. ,as. 6d,6L 

Howitt.~-VisiTS TO Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8va, y. 6d, 

Knight (E. F.). 
The Cruise of the 'Alerte': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 lUustratioiis. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d, 

Ijees and Clutterbuok.— -B. C. 1887 : 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
T. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 7$ Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y.6d. 

Max Mailer*— Letters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Kansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., i6r. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters : Ram- 
bles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8va, 6s, 
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Trayel and AdTenture, the Colonies, kc.— continued. 



8mith.--CuMBiNO in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskbtt Smith. 
With Illustrationi by Ellis Cakr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. i6nio., y, 6d. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo.| 31. 6d, 



Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., dr. net 



THREE IN NORWAY. By Two oi 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , as, boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

TyndalL—TRE Glaciers of the Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Ori^ and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to whidi 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 6s. td. net. 

Vivian.— Servia : the Poor Man's 
Paradise. By HERBERT Vivian, M. A. 
Bvo., isr. 



Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price 10s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

*»* The Volumes are also issued half -hound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 

be had from all Boohsellers. 



ARCHERY. 'Bf C. J. Longman and 
CoL H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
&c. With fl Maps, 23 Plates, and 17a 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo. , 
lof. 6d. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With 6 Plates and 53 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , lof. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clivk 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, ftc. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colond R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&c With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8va, 
zof. 6d. 



BILLIARDS. By Major W.Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, &c. With zi Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown Sva, lof. 6d, 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With ao Plates and 
j6 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8va, zor. 6d, 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace. F. Gale, ftc. With za Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., zor. 6d, 

CYCLING. Bf the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillibr. With 
zo Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo. , zof. 6d, 
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Sport and ^9AiXm^— continued, 
THE BADMINTON hlVRKRY-^coniinued. 



DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F. R. G. S. With Contributions by Miss 
MiDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 
Arm YT AGE, &c. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lof. 6d, 



DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Z2 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , los. 6d. 



FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With z8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown Svo. , loj. 6d, 



FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen- 

<ELL. 

7ol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
lof. 6d, 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davies, 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vo., lor. 6d, 



GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d, 



HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. £. W. L. Davies, G. H. Long- 
man, &c. With J Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8va, 
10s. 6d, 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8va, 
\os. 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). —Selected 
by Hedley Peek, with a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. WAT- 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo. , lOf. 6d, 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo. , ioj. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, 
&c. With iS Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., lor. 6d, 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C 
M. Pitman. With Contributions by C 
P. Serocold, F. C. Begg, and S. Lb 
B. Smith. PUNTING. By P. W. 
Squire. With 20 Plates and 55 Illus- 
trations in the Text ; also 4 Maps ol 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race 
and Metropolitan Championship Course, 
Henley Course, Oxford Course, and 
Cambridge Course. Crown Svo. , lor. 6d, 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., zor. 6d, 
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Sport and PaBtime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON lABRMX— continued. 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Lord 
WALSiNGHAMandSir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
celles and A. J. Stuart- Wortley. 
With XX Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , lor. 6d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., xor. 6d. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck. &c. With 12 Plates 
and 273 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
Bvo., lor. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., zotf. 6d. 



TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
BouvERiE, and A. C. Ainger. ^^th 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel- 
TON, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&c. With 13 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the Text Crown 8va, lof. €d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising. Construction of 
Yachts. Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart, The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, k. T. Pritchett, K F. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. , los. dd. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis op Dufferin and 
AvA, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFerran, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., loj. td. 



Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo. , price 51. each Volume. 

*^* The Volumes art also issued half-bound in Leathery with gilt top. The price can 

be had from all Booksellers. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 5^. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shootings 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
lUustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text Crown 8va, 51. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, hy 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shootings 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley; Cookety, 
by Alexander InnesShand. With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. , SJ. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shootings 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascellbs; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by Col. Kennbt 
Herbert. With 9 IllustFations. Cr. 
8vo., 5x. 
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Sport and feaitime— continued. 
FuRp Feather and Fin Series- continued. 



RED DEER. Natural History^ by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking^ by CAMERON of Lochieu 
Stag Huntings by Viscount Ebring- 
TON ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With xo Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5f. 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harting, &c. 
With Illustrations. {^fn preparation, 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation. 



THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-H ARDY. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon- Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 5J. 

THE TROUT. By the Marqueis of 
Granby. With Chapters on Breeding 
by Colonel F. H. Custance ; Cookery, 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown Svo., s*. 



Andr6.— Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
Andre. West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., 25. 6d, 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. T, Watson 
('Rapier'). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price IS. Monthly. 
Vols. I. -VI., 6s. each. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Grame of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks- 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., ioj. 6d. 

Sllis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. Svo.. 
4r. 6d, 

Folkard.-— The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c., &c., by 
H. C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. Svo., 

Z2f. 6df. 



Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt , M. A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. Svo., 14J. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling : or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 151. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and 'Lady-Tobogganer'. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawmgs 
and Photographs. Crown 8va, y. 6d. 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Ijillie. — Croquet: its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the • All-Comers' 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by Lucien 
Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown Svo. , 6j. 

Iiongm an.— Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 
2j. 6d. 

Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silf-NCE : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
Svo., 16s, 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 



MaBkelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelynb, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 6a Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Park.— The Game of Golp. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 7i. 6</. 

Payne-Qallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Useof a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 71. 6rf. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pieeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., I3J. fid. 

Letters to Young Shooters (ITiird 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British I^nds, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , x&r. 

Pole.— The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By 
William Pole. Fcp. 8vo., aj. td. 



Proctor.— How to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richakd A. Proctor. 
Crown 8yo., 31. 6*/. 

BibbleBdale.— The Queen's Hounds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1893-9C With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by G. 
D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo. , 25f. 

BonaldB.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., \\s. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
cuffe G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
i6mo. , 6f. 

WiloookB. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C.WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 



Teterinary Medioine, fto. 

steel (John Henry). 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo.. 

lof . 6^. 
A Treatise on the Diseases op 

THE Ox. With 1x9 Illustrations. 

8vo., 15J. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. , 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo. , ^s. 6d. 

Fitawygram.-HoRSES and stables. 
By Major-Gcneral Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
^rt. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
Svo., as, 6d. net. 



Bobreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). By S. C. Cronwright 
Schriener. With 26 Illustrations. 
8vo., Tos. 6d. 

* Btonebense.'—THE Dog in Health 
and Disease. By ' Stonehenge '. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , js. 6rf. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo.| 6s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ^c. 



Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. zamo., sr. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Qreek Text, inustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart, a vols. 8vo. , 32^. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. "Bf the 
Rev. Edward Moors, D.D. Cr. 
8va, xos. 6d. 

Baoon (FRANas). 
Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 131. 6d. 
Letters and Life, including an his 



Crozier (John Bkattir)— continued. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. Svo., 14s, 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William u Davidson, M.A Crown 
8vo.,6r. 

Qreen (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. U Nbttleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works 

8va, zdr. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

az^. 
Lectures on the Principles of 

Political Obligation. 8vo.,5j. 



occasional Works. Edited by James f Hod^on (Shadworth H. ). 



Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., j^4 41. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whatbly, D.D. 8va, 

xof . 6(1, 
The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 

F. Storr and C H. Oibson. Cr. 

8va, ss, 6d, 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A Abbott, D.D. 

a vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8va, 

2S,6d. 

Bain (Alkxahdbi). 

Mental Sciencb. Crown 8vo. , 6t. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Tlu two works as above can he had in one 
volume, price zor. 6d, 
Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , 251. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 25^. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part L, 41. Part IL, 6s, 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., ar. 

Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8va, 51. 

Crosier (John Beattie). 
History of Intellectual Dbvblof- 
MENT : on the Lines of Modem Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol I. Greek and Hhuioo Thought ; 
GrsBCO- Roman Paganism; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down to the Qosinp^ 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 589 A.D. 8vi>., x^ 



Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s, 

THE Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. Svo. , 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, a 
vols. 8vo., axr. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 4 
vols. I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. II. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
3rsis of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo., 3dr. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GREENandT.H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56^. Or separately, Essa]rs. a vols, 
a&r. 1 reatise of Human Nature, a 
vols. aSx. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WiLUAM James, M.D., LL.D., &c. 
Crown 8va, js, 6d, 

Justinian.— THE Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wHh English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C Sandars, M.A. 8va, z8f. 

Kajot (Immanuel). 
Critique gf Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T.K.Abbott, a D. Crown 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal ViXiowpb^'—contmued, 

Kant (Immanuel) — continued, f Mill (John Stuart) — continued. 

Introduction to Logic, and his Examination of Sir William 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., i6j. 

OF the Four Figures. Translated Nature, the Utility of Religion, 



by T. K. Abbott. 8vo., (a. 

Killiok.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
LICK, M.A, Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 

SVO., I2i^. 

Philosophy op Knowledge: an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
Svo., i8j. 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 
i6s. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 21S, 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 

8V0., I2J. 



Primer of Psychology. 



Crown 8vo., 



Lutoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. By W. 
Lutoslawski. 8vo. , au. 

Max Milller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8va , au. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2j. 6d. net. 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By Jambs 
Mill, a vols. 8vo. , aSs. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic Cr. 8vo., jr. 6d, 

On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is. 4d. 

Considerations ON Reprfsentative 
Government. Crown 8vo., aj. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., as, 6d, 



AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,5f. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
MoN ism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4f. 6rf: 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic Fcp. Bvo., 3^. 6d. 

Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aris- 
totle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6cL 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., ais. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook of Pst> 
CHOLOGY. Crowu 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood/ with some additional Matter. 
With 25 Figures in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 4J. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
9 vols. 8vo., a&r. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., idf. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., zof. 6d. 

Elements of Logic Cr. 8vo.,4J. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric Cr. 8vo., 

45. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 
zj. 6d, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

Zeller (Dr Edward, Professor in the | Zeller (Dr. Edward)— continued. 
University of Berlin). Plato and the Older Academy. 

Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo., i8jr. 

Socrates AND THE SocRATicScHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
CoSTELLOE. M.A., and J. H. MuiR- 
HEAD, M.A. a vols. Cr. Svo., 241. 



The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown Bvo., 151. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Tran.slated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo. , los. 6d. 



MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series.) 



A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo. . 6j. (>d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S J. 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 



Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6j. (id. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6j. (>d. 



History and Science of Language, &c. 

David8on.--LEADiNG and Important Max Mliller {Y.)'^onHnued, 
English Words- Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fop. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 



^ATrajc. — Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
Bvo., 6s. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Class - 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap 
8vo., 6s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., los. 

Biographies op Words, and the 
Home op the Aryas. Crown Bvo. , 



Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown Bvo. , y. net. 



Roeet. — Thesaurus of English 
WORDS AND Phrases. Qassified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M. D. , F. R. S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son. John Lewis 
Rogst. Crown Bvo., 10s. 6d. 



Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately, Fcap. Bvo., y. 
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Politioal Economy and Economics. 

Maoleod (Henry Dunning)— <:m/. 

The Thbort of Credit. 8vo. VoL 

I. lor. net VoL II. , Part I. , los, net. 

Vol. II. Part II., lor. net. 

Indian Currknct. 8vo., ai. td, net 

MUL— -Political Eoonomt. By John 



Ashley fENGUSH Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., y. P«t II., lo*. 6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic Studies. By 
WALTER Baoehot. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6tf. 



BraBBey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work AND Wages. By Lord Br asset. 
Crown 8vo. , $s. 

Channing.— The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8vo., dr. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

DowelL— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowbll (4 vols. 8voJ. Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
9IJ. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, ais. 

Jordan.— The Standard op Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Haoleod (Henry Dunning). 

Bimetalism. 8vo., u. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., I2J. Vol. II. 141. 



Stuart Mill. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , y 6d. 
Ltdrary Ediiiom, s vols. 8vo., 301. 

MulhaU.— Industries and Wealth 
of Nations. By Michael G. Mui^ 
HALL. F.S.S. With 33 FuU-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., &r. 6d. 

Boderini.— SociAusM and Catholi- 
cism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Sodbrini. By Richard 
Jenery-Sree. With a Preface by 
Cardinal Vaughan. Crown 8vo., ts. 

8ymeB.~P0LiTicAL Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Eoonoinv. With 
a Supplementaiy Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. £. Symes, M. A. Crown 8vo. , 21. 6d, 

Toynbee.— Lectitres on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the i8th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
TOYNBBB. With a Memoir of the 
Aathor hy Benjamin Jowbtt, D.D. 
8vo., zof. 6d, 
Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unionism. 

With Map and full Bibliography ot 

the Subject. 8vo. , 181. 
Industrial Democracy: a Study in 

Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.,a5s. net. 
Problems of Modern Industry. 

8vo., 7 J. 6d. 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Issued under the auspices of the London 

rns History of Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectiu-es. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. CroMoi Svc, ar. 6d. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. Svc, 3;. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 

History op Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Tirade. Edited by 

W. F. Galton. With a Preface 

by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 

8vo., 5i. 

Local Variations of Rates and 
Wages. By F. W. Laitrence, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In the press. 



AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

School of Economics and Political Sdenoe. 

DEPLOIGE'S REFERENDim EN SUISSE. 

Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. 

[/n preparation 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

[In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[in preparation* 

The Relations between England 
AND the H anse atic League. By Miss 
£. A. M acArthur. \ln preparation,, 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A. \InpreparaHon. 
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ETolation, Anthi*opolo£f , &o« 



Clodd (Edward). 

Tax Stost of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count G^ Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 3; . 6d, 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abrid|{ed Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., IS, 6d, 

Laxie.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of &r1y Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Iiubbook*— The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text 8vo.,iar. 



Romanes (George John). 
Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and lac 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., zor. 6^. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., zoj. 6d. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. , 5^. 

An Examination of Wbismannism. 

Crown Bvo., dr. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Crown Bvo., 6s, 



Glassioal Literature, TranslatioiiB, &c. 



Abbott*— Hbllbnica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, nTa., LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d, 

•SflOhylUB*— EUMBNIDES OF iGSGHY- 

LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s, 

ArlBtophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., i*. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Beoker (W. A.). Translate by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., y, 6d. 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With a6 Illustrations. Post 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Butler. — The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, vyhere and when She 
wrote, who She was, the Use She 
made of the Iliad, and how the 
Poem grew under her hands. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of ' Erewhon,* 
&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo. , xor. 6d. 



Cicero.— Cicero's Corrbspondbncl. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., IL. III. 
8vo., each laj. Vol. IV., 15*. VoL 
v.. i4f. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer. 
Freely rendered into English Prose for 
the use of those that cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of ' Erewhon,' ' Life and Habit,' etc. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Horace.- The Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8va, 
$s. net. 

Ijans*— Homer and the E^ic By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , 91. net 

liucan.- The Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo., 141. 

Maokail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
Bvo., 16s. 

Bich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo.| 7i. 6d, 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &o. — continued. 



Sophocles* — Translated into English 
^^^se. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8j. 6d. 

Tacitus.— The History of P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 3 Vols. Vol. I., 8vo., js. 6<f., 
Vol. II., 8vo., laf. 6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. 



Virgil.— The iENEiD of Virgil. TVans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Ccning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The iENEiD of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 



Translated 
by James 



The i£NEiD of Virgiu 
into English Verse 
Rhoades. 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 5;. 
Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo., sr. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfirld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. , ^r. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. Wiih 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. ; 
larijfe paper edition, las. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo., dr. ; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s, ; large 
paper edition, i2j. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo. , 6s. 

Sets of the ahiwe 6 vols, may be had in 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 30J. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I. ) Fcp. 8vo. , 5J. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 



Armstrong (G.F.Savage)— ^<m/s«i^<£ 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy ol 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo.. 6s. 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6*. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 J. 6d, 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., ys. 6d. 

Mephistophelbs in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4r. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., js. 6d. 

Armstrong.— Thb Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., sj. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consmnmation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HoLMAN Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 
Ballads, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., y. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo. , 4J. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection ot 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
mg Room. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With ox Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations, drown 8vo., 6s. 
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Poetry and the LrajneL— continued. 



Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's NEST.and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Lrviorb Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Douglas. — Poems of a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir George Doug- 
las, Bart. Crown 8vo. , y, 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I. , the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Svc, y. 

The First Part of the Tragedy 
OP Goethe's Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown Bvo. , 6s, 

Gumey (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 

Day-Dreams : Poems. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 

Love's Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 6d, 

Hampton. — For Remembrance. A 
Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustrative of our Life, Temporal, Spirit- 
ual, Eternal. Interleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 
Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp.8vo.,i2j. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 2J. 6d.; cloth plain, y. 
cloth gilt. 



Ijang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. 
2J. 6d. net. 



Fcp. 8vo. , 



The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , dr. 

Layard.— Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. Layard. And The 
Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Corder. In one volume. 
Crown 8va, 5/, 



Lecky.—PoEMs. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., los, 6d, 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., loj. 6d. 

Macaulay. — Lays op Ancient Rome, 
with Ivry, and the Armada. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 
10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2J. 6d,, gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, i.r. cloth. 

Illustrated by J . R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo. , 3^. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8yo., is. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 
A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary OF AN Old Soul: Poems. 
iSmo., 6s, 

Rampolli : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German ; along with ' A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul '. Crown 
Bvo., 6s, 

MoflFat.— Crickety Cricket : Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C, M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d, 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 

Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo. , price 6s. each : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6s, 

each. 

The Life and Death of Jason, dr. 
The Defence of Gueneyere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality ; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s, 
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Poetry and the nvMatL-^continued, 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes. 
M. A. , LL. D. , F. R. S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6d. 



Morris {WlLUAM)'-continued. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 

English Verse. 6s. 
The iENBiDS of Virgil. Done into 

English Verse. 6;. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
bad in the following Editions : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Exlition. 5 vols. i2mo., 
35J. ; or 55. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25J. ; or as. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 

Pharamond : a Morality. Square 

crovm 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Poems by the Wat. Square crown 

Bvo. , 6s. 
•,*For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
JBTesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. , 5^. 
Biley (James Whitcomb). 
Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 



lamo.. cr. 
A Child-World 



Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 



RubXiyXt of Doc Sipbrs. With 43 
Illustrations by C. M Relyea. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

The Golden Year. From the Verse 
and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara E. 
Laughun. Fcp. 8vo. 



Russell.— Sonnets on the Sonnet : 
an Anthology compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdlbr's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., ais. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 33mo., u, 6d. 

Tupper.— Poems. By John Lucas 
TUPPER. Selected and Edited by 
William Michael Rossbtti. Crown 
8vo., 5f. 

Wordswortli. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With x6 Illustrations and numeroui 
Initial Letters By Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, y. 6d. 

WordB"wortli and Coleridge.— A 

Description of the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4to., lor. 6d. 



Fiction, Humour, &c. 

Allingham.— Crooked Paths. By ! Deland (Margaret). 

Francis Allingham. Cr. Bvo. , 6s 
Anatey.— Voces Populi. Reprinted 

from 'Punch'. By F. Anstey. First 

Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 

Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 
Beaconsfleld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. 
Complete in z i vols. Cr. 8vo. , i.r. 6d, 
each. 



Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 
Tamcred. 



Sybil 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 



Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and zi 
Vi^ettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., ^. 



Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo. , aj. 6d, 

The Wisdom of Fools : Stories. Cr 
8vo., y. 

Old Chester Tales. Crown 8vo 



Diderot.— Rambau's Nephew: a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text By Sylvia Margaret Hilu 
Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. 



Douga]L — Beggars All. By 
PovGALL. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, &c. — continued. 



Doyle (A. Conan). 
MiCAH Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth's 

Rebellion. With lo Illustrations. 

Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
The Captain of the Polestar, and 

other Tales. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 
THE Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., y. 6d. 
The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 

8vo., y. 6d, 
Farrar (F. W. , Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 

the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 

Cr. 8vo., js, 6d, 
Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 

Svo., 7J. 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story of 

Child Life. With la Illustrations by 

Phiup Burnr-Jones. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 
The Professor's Children. With 

24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 

Burgess. Crown Svo. , dr. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By James A. Froude. Cr. 
Svo. , y. 6d. 

Qilkes.— Kallistratus : An Autobio- 
graphy. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
GiLKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lie. With 3 Illustrations by Maurice 
Grbiffenhagen. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Qraham.— The Red Scaur : a Story 
of the North Country. By P. Ander- 
son Graham. Crown Svo. , 6;. 

Qurdon.— Mbmoribs and Fancies: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady Camilla 
GURDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Lore '. Crown Svo. , 5*. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations, Crown Svo., y. 6d, 
Joan Haste. With ao lUustrations. 

Cr. Svo. , 3*. 6d, 
The People of the Mist. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. . y. 6d. 
Montezuma's Daughter. With 34 

lUustrations. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 
She. With 3a Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 



Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Crown Svo. , is. 6d, 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. Svo., 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 lUustrations 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. Svo., v. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. with 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

Allan's Wife, with 34 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. , y. 6cf. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 lUus- 
trations. Crown Svo., y. 6d, 

Dawn. With 16 lUustrations. Crown 
Svo. 3^. 6d. 
Haggard andljang.— The World's 

Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 

Andrew Lang. With 27 lUustradons. 

Crown Svo. , 3*. 6d. 
Harte.--lN the Carquinez Woods, 

and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 

Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Cr. Svo., y. 6d, 

Jerome.— Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
Jerome, Author of ' Three Men in a 
Boat,' &c. Crown Svo., 6j. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances : 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the GaeUc. Cr. Svo. , 3^. 6d, 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife : a Story of 
the L)ays of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Sblwyn 
Image. Crown Svo., y. 6d, 

Ijevett-TeatB (S.). 
The Chbvaubr d'Auriac Crown 

Svo. , 6s. 
A Galahad of the Creeks, and 

other Stories. Crown Svo., 6s. 
The Heart of Denise, and other 

Sloriw, Crown Svo., ^ 
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The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Qaeen's Maries. 



Cr. 8vo., ij. (xi. each. 

Merriman.— Flotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 
RIMAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo. . 

Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
^s, 6d. 

The Water op the Wondrous Isles. 

Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 
The Well at the World's End. 2 

vols., Svo., 28j. 



Flotion, HnmoiiF, 9ui.— continued. 

Oliphant.— Old Mr. Trbdgold. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8va, ai. td. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
Lipps-WoLLEY. With 13 Illustmtions. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeador; 

an Historical Romance. By D. 

Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana. 

Translated from the Spanish by Henry 

J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel op Ynys Galon : being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

Battlement AND Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

For the White Rose of Arno : A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 



IiSrall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed. 

Presentotion Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography op a Truth. 
Fcp. 8vo., I J. sewed ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Dorsen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., dr. 
Hope the Hermit: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Melville (G. J. Whytk). 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each, cloth plain. 2j. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert. 
CleveHaU. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



^h?^2Jc°^''''P"'^f^'5L^P^^^N. Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
which 1^ been also called The Land The Strange Case op Dr. Jekyll 



of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post Svo. , cr. 
net. 

The Roots op the Mountains, 

Written in Prose and Verse. Square 

crown 8vo. , Zs. 
A Tale op the House op the Wolp- 

INGS. Written in Prose and Verse. 

Square crown Svo. , 6s. 
A Dream of John Ball, and a 

King's Lesson. i2mo., u. 6d. 
News from Nowhere ; or. An Epoch 

of Rest Post Svo., u. 6d. 
•♦♦For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

N'ewman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, y. 6d. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s, \ Popular Edition, y. 6d. 



AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., u. 

sewed, u. 6d. cloth. 
The Strange Case op Dr. Jekyll 

AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 

Crown Svo. , 35. 6df. 
More New Arabian Nights— The 

Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Fanny Van db 

Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo.. 

y.6d. ' 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbournb. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
{DU Waffen Nieder): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
VON Suttner. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., u. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Lovk- 
Stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 lUustrations by H. 
J. Ford. 
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Fiction, Humour, &c. — continued. 



Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., zj. 6^. 

WaJford (L. B.). 
Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
IVA KiLDARE : a Matrimonial Problem. 

Crown Svo. , 65. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. 

8vo., 2J. 6d. 
The Baby's Grandmother. 

8vo., 2J. 6d. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. 

8yo., 2j. 6d. 
Pauline. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 
Dick Netherby. Crown Svo. 
The History of a Week. 

Svo. 2j. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 

Svo. 2J. 6d. 
Nan, and other Stories. Cr. Svo. , 2j. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

8vo.,3J. 6d, 
The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 
* Ploughed/ and other Stories. Crown 

Svo., 2s. 6d. 
The Matchmaker. Cr. Svo., as. 6d. 



Crown 
Crown 



Crown 



as. 6d. 
Crown 



"Watson.— Racing and Chasing : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories and 
Sketches. By Alfred E. T. Wat- 
son, Editor of the ' Badminton Maga- 
zine'. With 52 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 7J. Sd. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. Svo., 

y. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. Svo. , 6s. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 

Whisha-w (Fred.). 

A BoYAR OF the Terrible : a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

A Tsar's Gratitude. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

"Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of ' A Village Tragedy '. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 



Popular Scienoe (Natural History, fto.). 



Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect- Pests found 
m Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

Fumeaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or. The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates, x6 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo. , 
7s, 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. Svo. , js. 6d. 

Hartvpig (Dr. George). 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
Svo., 7s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and Z72 Woodcuts. Svo., 71. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, s 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. , 7$. net. 



Hartwig (Dr. GRORGK)—conHnued. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. , 7s. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. , 7s. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , as. 

Workers under the Ground. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Marvels over our Heads. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , as, 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus- 
trations. Crovna Svo., as. 6d, 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

HelmholtB.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. each. 
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Populap Sdenoe (Natural Histopy, fto.). 



Hudson (W. H.). 
British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E.BKDDARD.F.R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
loo Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., 71. 6</. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text. Svo., 
xar. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 5*. each vol. 
Cheap edition, Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown 8va, y. 6d, 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., y, 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
TOR, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

♦»♦ For Mr. Proctor's other books see 
Messrs. Longmans 6- Co,*s Catalogue of 
Scientt/ie Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D.. for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8va, 7s. net 



Wood (Rev. J. G.y-conHnued. 

Insects at Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. Bvo., js. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., js. net 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., JS. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ix Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y, 6£ 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y.&i. 

Homes under the Ground. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8va, y. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., ax. 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., af. 



28 



29 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £a 2s, 
cloth, £a 12s. 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 
Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 61. 



Works of Reference. 



Maunder (Samuel)— iwii^wM^. 
Treasury of Geografht, Physical, 
Historical. Descriptive, and Political 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8va. (a. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.^^. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo,. 6j. 
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Maunder {^b,jxl\x»[)— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo. , 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., df. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 

Fcp. SVO., I2J. 



Koget.-THESAURUs ofEnglishWords, 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged SO as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. ^ 
Charles M. Willich. Edited bv H. 
Bence J0NB8. Crown 8vo., lof. od. 



Children's Books. 



Buckland.— Two I jttle Runaways. 

Adapted from the French of Louis 

Desnoyers. By James Buckland. 

With no Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendime. Crown 8vo. ,21.6^. 

Alfgarthb Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of JEscendune. Cr. 8vo. , 2J. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 

and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. 

Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
The House of Walderne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the 

Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 

8vo., as. 6d. 
Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 

lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 

Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d, 

Iiang (Andrew)— Edited by. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., dr. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
The Blue Poetry Book. With xoo 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 

8va, 2S. 6d, 
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Iiang (Andrew)— <:<wr/««««at 

The True Story Book. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 6s, 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vD., y. 6d. 

The Bereskord Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Fraeger. (S. Rosamond). 
The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 410., y. 6d. 
The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 25 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to. , y, 6d, 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., y. 

Sullivan.— Here They Are ! More 
Stories. Written and Illustrated by 
James F. Sullivan. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a * Golliwogg'. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6r. 

The Goluwogg's Bictcle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s, 



Upton (Florence K., and Bertha)— 

continued. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text Oblong 4to., dr. 

The Golliwogg at the Sea-Side. 
With Coloured Plates and Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to. , dr. 
Wordsworth.— The Snow Garden. 

and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. With zo 

Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 

Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Longmans' Sopies 

Price 2f . 



Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 



Art 



Mademoiselle Mori: 
a Tale of Modem 
Rome. 

In the Olden Time : 
a Tale of the 
Peasant War in 
Germany. 



The Younger Sister. 
That Child. 
Under a Cloud. 
Hester's Venture. 
The Fiddler of Lugau. 
A Child of the Revolu- 
tion. 



Atherstonb Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 



of Books fop Girls. 

6d. each. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 

' Miss Molly '. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After Schoou By 
Maria Grey. 



Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School i6mo., ». 6d. 

net. 



The SilYOF 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Arnold's (Sir Edwtn) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

BmithoVB (W.) Blotfraphioal Studies. 

y. 6d. 
Ba^ehot's(W.) Economic Studies, y. 6d. 

Batfchot's (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in 
CSeylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Baker*s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baring-6ould*B (Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 3;. 6d. 

Baring-6onld*s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. y. 6d. each. 



Library. 

each Volume. 

Becker's (W. A.) Oallns: or, Roman 

Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 

26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Becker's (W^ A.) Cliaricles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. y.6d. 



Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the' San- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations, y. 6(1. 
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The Silyer Library — continued. 



Gonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Bev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Dougairs(L.)Be^ars All ; a Novel. y.6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan)Mlcah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Reftitfees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Hnnro 

Letters. 35. 6(L 
Fronde's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. la vols. 

y. 6d, each. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Bntfish in Ireland. 

3 vols. loj. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Dlvoroe of Catherine 

of Aragon. y. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 

the Armada, and other Essays, y. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The ConncU of Trent. 

y. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. a vols. 7J. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 
Fronde's (J. A.) C»sar : a Sketch. 3;. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Oceana; or, England 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 3^ . 6d, 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefii of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 

Century, y. 6d. 
01eitf's(ReT. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 

WelUngton. With Portrait, y. 6d. 
GreYllle'B (C. C. F.) Journal of the 

Rel^s of King George lY., King 

William lY., and Queen Yictoria. 

8 vols, y. 6d. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She : A History of 

Adventure. 32 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Qnatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 

V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 

34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 



WIU. 

With 



Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illastrations. 3;. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Heeson's 
With 16 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Rada the LUy. 
23 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.)The People of the Hist. 
With 16 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With27lllus. y. 6d. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carqnlnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3;. 6d. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Sclentiflo Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. y. 6d, each. 

Hornung's (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
y. 6d. 

Hewitt's (W.) Yislta to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Jefferies'(R.)The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. td, 

Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait y. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. 17 IIlus. y. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Hagio: a Fable. 
y. 6d, 

Jefferies' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Rust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d, 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Knlght'8(E.F.)TheCmlseofthe<AIerte': 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d 

Knight's (E. F.) The < Falcon' 
Baltic. With Map and 11 
tions. y. 6d. 

Knstlin's (J.) Ufe of Luther. 
Illustrations, &c. y, 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketehes. 
trations. y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) A Honk of Fife. With 13 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 



on the 

lUustra- 

With62 
20 Illus- 
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Laiitf*! (A.) Outom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3^. td, 

lAnfs (Andrew) Cock Lane and 
CommoB-Seoie. With a New Pre- 
face, y, td, 

Leei (J. A.) and Clntterbiidi^ (W^.)B.O. 
1887, A Ramble in British Oolunbla. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3r. 6df. 

■aeanlay'e (Lord) Eeaays and Lays of 
Anelent Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 3;. 6^. 

■acleod'B (H. D.) Klemente of Bank- 
iBf. y. 6d, 

■arbot*e (Baron de) Hemoln. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. js. 

■arshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Haveloek. 31* 6</. 
MerlTale's (Dean) History of the Romans 

nnder the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6d. ea. 

Herriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny, y, 6d, 

Mill's (J. 8.) Polltioal Economy. 35. 6d. 

Wn's (J. 8.) System of Logle. 3^. 6d, 

Mllner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 

y. 6d, 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 31. 6d. 

Phimpps-Wolley'B(G.) Snap: a Ugend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Prooter's (R. A.) The Moon. 3;. ed. 
Praetor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3f • ^ 

Pfootor'sdU A.)The Expanse of Heaven. 

3*. 6rf. 

Prooter's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours, y, 6d, 



The SUtop lAhnxj— continued. 



Praetor's (R. A.) Onr Plaee among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. Crown 
8va, y, 6d, 

Prooter's (R. A.) Other Sons than 
Ours. y. 6d. 

Praetor's (R. A.) Rootfh Ways made 
Smooth, y. 6d. 

Prooter's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Seienee. 3^. 6d. 

Prooter's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, y. 6d. 

Praetor's (R. A.) Light Seienee for 
LeisoN Hours. First Series, y. dd. 

Prooter's (R. A.) Mature Studies. 3j.6rf. 

Prooter's (R. A.) Leisnn Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustia- 
tions. 3r. 6d, 

Roesetti'B(Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

y. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Boswortfa) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps. Plans, 
&C. 3f. 6d. 

Stanley's (Rlshop) Familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 

Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables. 3^. 6d. 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbonme's (U.) 

The Wrang Box. 3^. 6d. 
Stevenson (Robt. Lonls) and Stevenson's 

(FannyvandeOrift)MoraRew Arabian 

Nights.— The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 3^. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) PeUand Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Out of Doors. With 

II Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestic 

Aoton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 41. 6d, 

Bull (Thomas. M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OP THEIR Health during 
THE Period op Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., I J. 6d, 
The Maternal Management op 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. I 



Management, ftc 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Conpkctions a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS, 6d. 

Dogs : a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp 
8vo., ij. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables A la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IJ. 6d, 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, tec— continued. 



"De Sails (Mrs.) — continued. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
EntrIEbs X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Gardening X la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 
Part I. Vegetables, u, 6d. 
Part II. Fruits, is. td. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
Svo. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. Svo. , is. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry ^ la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo. , IS. 6d. 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. Svo. , is. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo., IS. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d, 



De Sails (Mrs.) — continued. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. Svo., I J. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. Svo., is. 6d. 

Iioar.— Maigrb Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., ar. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo., aj. 6rf. 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I. The Management of Children 

in Health and out of Health. Cr. 

Svo., sj. M. 
Part II. Woman in Health and out 

of Health. Crown Svo, &j. 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togethei 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. Svo., aj. 6d* 



Misoellaneous and Critioal Works. 



AlUnfirham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By WILLIAM Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
Svo, iSj. (Vols, z and a. Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Axmstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J .Armstrong. Fcp. Svo., sf. 

Baffehot.— Literary Studies. By 
WALTER Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown Sva, 31. 6d, each. 



Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown Sva, y. 6d. 

Bajmes.— SHAKEiPBARB Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by ProU 
Lewis Campbelu Crown Svo. , 71. 6d, 



Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H.B.O. 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays op a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Svo., 3J. 6d, 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., 3f. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown Svo. , 31. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown Svo., 3;. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
Svo., y. bd. 

Lessons of Middle Age. jCr.Svo. , y, 6d. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
Svo. , $s. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. each. 
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HisoellaneouB and Critioal ^ovk&— continued. 



Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., w. 

The Fair Haven. A work in Defence 

of the Miraculous Element in our 

Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 71. 6d. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 

8vo., 7 J. 6d, 
Evolution, Old and New. Cr. Svo., 

lOkf. ()d. 
Alps and Sanctuaries op Piedmont 

AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 

Pott 4to. , lar. 6d. 
Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 

Means of Organic Modification? 

Cr. Svo., js. 6d. 
Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 

Sesia. Crown Svo., loj. 6d, 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST. Volume 
for 1898 : being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Loch, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 
8vo., 4r. 

Clough,— A Study of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and the Rights of 
Women. By Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D. 8vo., js, 6d, 

Dreyfu.8.— Lectures on French 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
the Author. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Evans.— The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
OF Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., a&r. 

GvBilt.— An ENCYCLOP-ffiDiA OF Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than izoo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £2 lax. 6d. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory OF Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ha'weis.— Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles and Diagrams. Cr . Svo. , 7s, 6d, 



Hime. — Stray Military Papers. 
By Lieut. -Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Contents. — Infantry Fire Formation*— 
On Marking at Ritle Matches— The Progress 
of Field Artillery— The Reconnoitering Duties 
of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i). 
NArada Sutra: an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-Jijnftsd). Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with an Indepen- 
dent Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6d. net 

Jefferies (Richard). 
Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 
The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8vo. , y. 6d. 
Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 
The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. , v. 6d. 
Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 
Johnson.— The Patentee's Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By I. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Joyce.— The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. Seventh Edition. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. , 5J. each. 

Xjang (Andrew). 
Modern Mythology. 8vo., 91. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6d. net. 
Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., ar. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. net. 
Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 

Crown 8vo., (a. 
Essays in Little. With Portrait of 

the Author. Crown 8vo. , aj. 6d. 
Macfarren.— Lectures on Harmony. 
By Sir G. A. Macfarren. 8vo.. isj. 
Maiiclden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shake- 
speare and Elisabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. H. Madden. Svo. , its. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical 1S.w\sa— continued. 



Max MuUer (F.). 
India : What can it Teach us ? Cr. 

8vo., 3*. 6rf. 
Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., ^. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 

8vo., ^, 
Vol. III. Elssays on Language and 

Literature. Cr. %vo., 5J. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown Svo. , 5J. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. Svo., sar. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. Svo., 3;. 6</. 

Morris (William). 
Signs of Change. Post Svo., 4J. 6^* 
Hopes and Fears for Art. Cr. Svo. , 

An Address Delivered at the Dis- 
tribution of Prizes to Students 
of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, sist February, 
1894. 8vo., 2x. (id, net. 

OroharcL — The Astronomy of 
• Milton's Paradise Lost '. By T. 
N. Orchard. 13 Illustrations. Svo. , 
6r. net. 

Poore(GEORGEViviAN,M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 

Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6^. 6^. 

The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6rf. 

Proctor. — Strength: How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 2J. 



PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S EDUCA. 
TION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Being the Report of the Education Sec. 
tion, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897, 
Edited by the Countess of Warwick 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65* 

RiohmoncL — Boyhood ; a Plea for 
Continuity in Education. By Ennis 
Richmond. Crown Svo., 2J. 6^. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Elssay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Crown 
Svo., y. 6d. 

Solovyoflfl— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (MADAME Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of VSEVOLOD Sbrgyeevich Solovyoff. 
By Waltp:r Leaf, Litt. D. Cr. Svo. , dr. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 

Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6mo., 

IS. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 

Teachers. Fcp. Svo., as, 6d. net 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 

i6mo., as. net. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens. 
Svo., a I J. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The 
Development of Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
5 Portraits and an Illust Cr. Svo., 55. 

White.— An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostasy against 
Wordsworth. By William Hale 
White. Crown Svo. , y- 6rf. 



Hiscellaneons Theological Works. 

•»• For Chufch of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans h Co.*S 

Special Catalogues. 



Balfour.— The Foundations of Be- 
lief: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
^ 1THUR J. Balfour, M. P. Svo., i2j. 6<f. 

Bird (Robert). 
A Child's Religion. Crown Svo., as. 
}QiSB.^n THE Dreamer. Cr. Svo., sf. 



Bird \^0'S&^l)— continued. 
Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 

Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo, 55. 
To be had also in Two Parts, price 

as. 6d. each. 
Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 

Gennesaret. 
Part 11.— Jerusalem and the Perjba. 



J 
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MisoellaneonB Theolo^oal WovloH-contmued. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) e A.E.H.B.'). 

Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses. Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort prom a Cmr 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

SUNDAT AfTRRNOONS IN THB PARISH 

Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
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